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Our Home, our Country, our Brother Man, | 
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The Turnip Crop. 

It is now the time for those who design to 
raise acrop of turnips in this section of New 
England to be turning their attention to the 
business. 
root (the common flat or English turnip, as it is 
called,) among us asa field crop. In England 
jt stands next to their graiv crops in importance. | 
They bave been enabled, by means of cultivat- | 


Bat little has been thought of this — 


In our country there is an advantage in the 
parsnip: a part of them may be left in the 
ground all wioter, and be dug in the spring. If 
they are in a place where the water will not 
stand upon them, the root is improved rather 
than injured by remaining in the ground all win- 
ter. 


Written for the Maine Farmer. 
Early bearing Fruit Trees. 

Friexp Hotmes :—How soon ought a tree of 
suitable size for setting, to preduce fruit, under 
ordinary circumstances’ This is a question 
often asked, but vague and difficult to answer : 
still it may be somewhat modified by the follow- 





ing conditions ; 

1. Varieties. It is well known that certain 
varieties of the apple, pear, plum and cherry are 
dwarfish by nature, bear abundantly while quite 





pensive or hazardous experiments—at least, for 
the present. 


icherish every other branch of science! 


jembarrassing the State—the burden, indeed, 


| would be imperceptible. | 
The writer appears to be friendly to the agri- to preserve the green appearance of his hay, and | England, entirely. 





It is the duty of the Legislature to encourage | 
education :—Why strike down agriculture, and | served, being diffused throngh the stem of the 
An ag-| 
i ricultural school may be carried forward without! on the ground until the seed ripens, the saccha- 


would not be advisable to carry forward very ex-| The salt prevents mow burning, molding, &c., 


and the stock are induced to eat it as greedily 
as they would new mown grass, which it nearly 
resembles, as its most nutritious juices are pre- 


entire plant at that period of its growth. If left 


rine juice of the plant is lost. 
The principal desire of the farmer should be 





ing it extensively, to devote more land to the | YOU"g, and consequently they are rather short- 
cultivation of grain, and at the same time increase | lived—but well calculated to satisfy Yankee im- 
the number of cattle and sheep kept, compared | patience. 
to what they formerly kept, to a prodigious ex-| 2. Artificial means. Trees which are natur- 
tent. This is done by feeding straw and turnips | ally of coarse growth, and lofty habits, are often 
to their cattle and sheep, in the winter, instead | brought early into a bearing state by bending the 
of hay. | branches so as to compress the sap vessels and 
This brings the food of cattle, during winter, prevent rapid growth, girdling, &c., or any 
very nearly, in quality, to the grass of summer. ' method to check the descending sap, and cause 
Many of our farmers speak disparagingly of the | the formation of fruit buds. 
turnip, because, as they say, it contains but lit-} 3. By assisting nature. Trees are endowed 
tle nourishment, being made up of little besides by nature with the necessary organs of fructifi- 
water. It is true that itdoes not contain so large | cation, and man can do much to aid in developing 
a quantity of nutritive matter as many other | those organs, by furnishing them with sufficient 
roots, but those same farmers are always very | nourishment, containing the specific food, or the 
willing to avail themselves of the grass crop for elements of the tree and its fruit: by judicious 
We hear no complaint from them | pruning and training, so as to form low and open 
of the large quantity of water contained in grass. tops, and strong vigorous Manches. Where 
Oh, no! the two together.| there is a disposition for a long and slender 
Some experimental examinations were made in| growth, the heading-down or shortening-in sys- 


their cattle. 


Let us compare 


/cultural newspapers and their circulation : this is | a¢ the same time make it tender and palatable to 
jvery well. Then let us have a school of agri-| his stock. The fermentation which ensues afier 
‘culture, and each year the sum of knowledge | i; js housed, secures that object, and prevents the 
, will be increased : the power of the press (whose | inevitable injury. to his meadows which follows 
| Province it is to spread useful intelligence before ‘ripening grasses. By early harvesting he ob- 
| the people) will also be augmented. | tains a luxuriant growth of aftermath or rewen, 
J. E. Roure. | almost as nutritious as the first, and as much rel- 

Rumford, June 29, 1850. lished by cattle, but peculiarly adapted to sheep.”’ 

_ : | Richard Cowles, of Farmington, Conn., writes 

Hay Making. | to the editors of the Cultivator, as follows: ‘I 

We have published various articles on the sub-! },. ye seen it reeommendeded from time to time in 
ject of curing hay, especially clover. ‘The ideas | your excellent paper, to salt hay, as a remedy 
advanced may seem somewhat conflicting, while | fo imperfect curing. Having tried this method 
| from all, the judicious farmer may derive valuable | occasionally, and observed its effects with some 
eerie Be wrap 9 ets: |eare, Tem ted to doubt its utility. My objections 
fen : : |are two, viz.: that it is not so nutritious as when 
| we copy from the Massachusetts Ploughman : | well cured; and that it causes cattle to scour. 
| ‘* Various are the notions of farmers in regard | yy desire in stating these vbjections, is to call 
|to the value of this species of hay. All like forth further information on the subject. The 
| for green food, but many think it almost worth- | temptation is very great, when hay is nearly 
lless as winter food for stock. Farmers differ | dried, to flatter ourselves that it will keep, espe- 
|also in regard to the modes of curing clover, and leially if well salted, and in it goes. The same 
| we find some of the most ultra vagaries expressed | state of things occurs the next day, perhaps ; 
b regard to making it intohay. We have known | and temptation once yielded to, in this as in oth- 
| people to put it nearly green into their barns, ler things, soon becomes a habit ; and in unfavor- 
hoping to preserve it with a good quantity of! abe seasons particularly, our barns are filled 
sali, as they preserve their pork. | with hay, which on feeding out, salt notwith- 
Some have a fancy that the leaves are the only ‘standing, proves musty and unpalatable. 
| valuable part of the hay—they consequently take | : 


|care, in making, to secure the leaves at al] events | 
‘and Jet the stems take care of themselves. The 








As we 
open these musty mows, and see our cattle poke 
over and snuff at the hay, we promise ourselves 


Farming on the Aroostook. 

There is not a more fertile soil, probably, in 
the Western States, than there is in the Aroos- 
took Valley of Maine; and surely there is no 
region in the world more healihy. To fertility 
and health—two very inportant considerations 
which seldom go together—we may add the 
desirable character of the population which oc- 
,cupies the valley. It is Yankee,—it is New 





| Amount of Food raised on an Acre. 
The amount of human food that can be pro- 
duced upon an acre is worthy of great eonsidera- 
tion. One hundred bushels of Indian corn per 
acre is not an uncommon crop. One peck per 
week will not only sustain life, but give a man 
strength to labor, if the stomach is properly 
toned, to that amountof food. This, then, would 
feed one man 400 weeks, or almost eight years! 
All who live there were Four hundred bushels of Northern potatoes, 


A Word to Young Men. 
| Wishing and sighing, and imagining and 
_ dreaming ef greatness, said William Wirt, will 
-hotmake you great. But cannot a young man 
command his energies’ Read Foster on decision 
,of character. That book will tell you what is in 
| your power to accomplish. You must gird up 
| your loios and go to work with all the indomita- 
, ble energy of Hannibal scaling the Alps. It is 
your duty to make the most of your time, talents 


brought up amongst the free schools and churches can also be raised upon anacre. This would 
of our own favored part of the Union and surely | give a bushel a week for the same length of time; 
it is desirable to have one’s lot, and that of a (and the actual weight of an acre of sweet pota- 
family, cast amongst such people. It is different toes is 21,344 pounds, which is not considered an 
in the West. There is, indeed, a sprinkling of extraordinary crop. This would feed a man six 
Yankees—the salt that may preserve the mass; pounds a day for 3557 days, or nine and two- 
but generally speaking society is wretchedly thirds years ! 

mixed, with people from the south and north, and | To vary the diet, we will occasionally give 
from all the outlandish countries of Europe. It tice. This has been grown at the rate of ninety- 


must be a century before a communness of habits | three bushels to the acre over an entire field. | 





England, of a species of grass much cultivated 
there, called rye grass, which was found, on the 
23d of June, to contain in one hundred pounds 


tem is admirably calculated to induce fruitfulness. 
If trees are in a vigorous condition, well 
trained and well set, three years from the graft 


just cut, eighty-one pounds of water, and nine-| or bud, they ougit to produce fruit in from three 


teen pounds of solid matter. It was also found 
that the amount of water and solid matter varied 
according to the state of ripeness in which the 
grass was when cut, and that this variation was 
from nineteen to thirty per cent. 

The common turnip, examined by Prof. Johns- 
ton, contained eighty-nine pounds water in a 
hundred, and eleven of solid matter. This solid 
matter is made up of very much the same sub- 





stances as is the solid matter of grass—such as | 
gum, sugar, albumen and fibrous mattter. In 
this comparison we see that the turnip has eight 
pounds more water in one hundered, than is con- 
tained in one hundred pounds of the grass; 80} 
that in order to give to a bullock the same nour- | 
ishment by turnips that you would by one hun- 
dred pounds of best grass, you «must feed to it, | 
say one hundred and seventy pounds. But in | 
winter we only desire to approximate to the) 
grass feed, and the only way to do it is to give) 
your cattle a feeding of roots every day, with 
t In many parts of Great 





their hay or straw. 
Britain they have the advantage of us in their} 


Their winters are so mild) 


mode of feeding. 


that they can turn their cattle or sheep on to the 
enclosures, and let them help themselves; while 
we must gather, and house, and deal them out, 
as we do every thing else that we feed with. 
For working cattle it is not contended that they 
will begin to give the strength and endurance 
that meal made from good old Indian corn will— 
that is the king of the nutriments,—but for store | 
cattle, sheep, &ec., they are very valuable— 
much more so than many are willing to allow. 

The culture is exceedingly simple. Those 
farmers who live where they are clearing new 
lands, often raise immense crops by merely sow- 
ing the seed on a ‘* burn,” asit iscalled. Some, 
after yarding their cattle or sheep in a suitable 
plat, plough it up, harrew it, and sow on the 
seed broad cast, and take no further trouble with 
it until harvesting. For field culture it is best to 
manure them in the drill and sow them on it, 
and cultivate between the rows once or twice. 
Barn yard manure is best ; but bone dust is said 
to be an excellent dressing for them. This sub- 
stance has not yet come into much use with us. 

Some have adopted the plan of sowing the 
seed broadcast in their corn fields, after the last 
hoeing. If your field has been pretty well ma- 
nured, you will obtain in this manner avery good 
crop. 





Parsnips sown in the Fall. 

Although it is out of season for sowing this 
crop now, it may not be amiss to suggest a few 
hints in regard to its culture, We believe the 
time is coming when much more attention will 
be given to this root than is at present. We be- 
lieve it will be found advantageous to sow it late 
in the fall, so that its seeds may be among the 
first to start in the spring. The work will not 
only then be out of the way in the spring, but 
the crop itself will be much better in every res- 
pect. They require, when sown in the spring, 
to be put in early, as they are a long time vege- 
tating; butif put into the earth in the fall, they 
will become prepared by the frosts to start early. 
The winter, instead of injuring the seed, is an 
advantage to them. They should be sowed in 
rows wide apart so as to cultivate deeply and 
break up the soil that has been pressed down by 
snows and rains. , 

Stevens, in his Book of the Farm, says that, 
according to Col. Le Couteur, the weight of a 
good crop varies from thirteen to twenty-seven 
tons per acre, (in the island of Jersey, in the 
Channel,) the Jatter quantity being sufficient to 
support twelve Jersey cows for six months. 

In this island they have been found to yield a 
heavier crop than the Altringham carrot, in the 
ratio of eight hundred and forty to two hundred 
and sixty-one. As the parsnip contains six per 
cent. more mucilage than the carrot, the Colonel 
conceives that the difference is sufficient to ac- 
count for the superior fattening as well as buty- 
raceous quality of the parsnip. The result of 
experiment there has shown that not only in neat 
cattle, but in the fattening of hogs and poultry 
the animals become fat much sooner, and are 
more healthy, than when fed on any other 
Toot or vegetable, and that, besides, the meat is 
more sweet and delicious. 


to five years after setting. It is requiring too 
much to expect a young tree to produce a full 
crop of fruit, and at the same time to make rapid 
growth, soon after setting: we must dispense 
with one, and if we look to the real value of the 
tree, it will be the former. 

To those who have fruit on trees which were 
set last spring, | would say—Be sure and pick 
it off, or at least the most of it, if you look for 
future profit. A few days since, I observed an 
apple tree, set last spring, with seventy apples 
growing on it. [immediately picked one half; 
the remainder would be quite too many to re- 
main, under ordinary circumstances ; but the tree 
was well set and mulched, and it is now making 
a fine growth. 

We once had a small pear tree, about four 
years from the graft, which seta very full crop of 
fruit, and viewing it with feelings somewhat al- 
lied to those of the parents of a precocious yuuth, 
who pride themselves with the idea of astonish- 
ing their neighbors with an enfant prodige, we 
suffered it to rally its whole physical strength in 
ripening the crop; but it was too much for vege- 
table nature to endure—it lingered a year or two 
and then died. Siema. 

Vassalboro’. 
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Written for the Maine Farmer. 
An Agricultural School. 


Mr. Eprror:—In the 26th number of your 
paper, a gentleman, who dates at Leeds, writes 
in opposition to an agricultural school; and, it 
would seem, brings forward quite a series of ar- 
guments. He says, ‘1 have noticed that quite 
a majority of the advocates of the measure are 
men more highly privileged in wealth and litera- 
ry acquirements than our common yeomanry.” 
But is there anything wrong, if intelligent men 
go in favor of a measure well calculated to ad- 
vance the public prosperity? and should these 
be discarded because some of them may possess 
considerable wealth! He thinks that the State 
debt should be paid before we attempt to estab- 
lish a schoo] of agriculture. It is undoubtedly 
good policy to extinguish, gradually, our State 
debt; but then, we are rapidly increasing in 
population, and we may safely calculate upon 
the multiplied hands which will spring up to 
help in bearing the public burdens. He says 
that we cannot get any students for an agricul- 
tural school, except from families of the higher 
or privileged part of the community. Now do 
we not ofien hear of young men, quite deficient 
in funds, forcing their way with determined 
courage “ through college!’’ By the Constitu- 
tion of the State, al] men are ‘* equally free and 
independent ;”’ and, should we have a school of 
agriculture, with a farm attached, the poorest 
boy in the State could have the means placed 
within his reach which might enable him, by in- 
dustry and perseverance, to obtain a thorough 
education. 

But he says that ‘‘ the common farmer's boys 
could not be hired to attend for small wages :” 
then, we say, give them just wages, with the 
privilege of studying a part of the time. Why 
not work upon the Experimental Farm, should 
we have one, as well as upon their own farms 
at home? The gentleman quotes from the 
Seriptures concerning the folly of the Israelites 
in requesting of the prophet Samuel a king, and 
compares Maine to the Israelites. He says that 
Maine has no other school for farming than that 
which the God of nature has provided. The 
Apostle says ‘* Add to your faith virtue, and to 
virtue knowledge,”* and in order to acquire knowl- 
edge, it is sometimes expedient to found institu- 
tions of learning. 

But the gentleman says that ‘‘ some aspirants 
Say, not counting the cost, Cive us an agricul- 
tural school, that we may be like other States.” 
I am unable to say what idea the writer would 
convey by ‘aspirant.’’ Does he mean an un- 
warrantable desire for office or power! A strong 
desire to advance the public good by the in- 
erease and the diffusion of useful knowledge, is 
surely laudable. 

He says that ‘“‘ the expense at such institutions 
is greater than many are aware of;’’ and he 
speaks of the military school at West Point, the 
Arsenal, the Insane Hospital and the State Pris- 
on as examples ; but the gentleman is mistaken : 
we may have a school conducted upon a very 
economical plan. A farm under the manage- 
ment of an able, practical agriculturist, would 











not fail in bringing a fair return. Perhaps it 


perhaps, not todo so again; but the next season 


| chi ate 
chief reason why the stems are so little esteemed |the same thing is enacted, and so on through a 
is, that they have usually been permitted to stand | eanots Ot 


| in the field ull all the good juices had taken their) Ti. town is somewhat celebrated in this re- 
| departure from them. ‘gion for good hay and fine cattle. Our best far- 

Northern clover, the northern large kind, should | iners can hardly be tempted to put a lock of hay 
be cut early, or it will surely prove poor fodder ing their barns until perfectly cured. There are 


| for stock. W hen it is rank, it should be cut those among us however, who are not so partic- 
soon after half the heads are filled to a full blos-| yy, 4 peep into the yards of the two classes 
com. Try this once, and you will never 83Y would, I should think, satisfy any one, whether 
ie “e er oe ran are good for noth- perfect or imperfect curing is best. Salt is good, 
Ing for hay. instead of managing So as 10 Se- ing trough or manger where cattle can help 
cure the leaves, look out for the main chance, | themselves: but it will not, as I thik, make 


| . . > 
‘the stems—for it is a fact that the stems well badly cured hay good, and well cured hay does 
need it.”’ 


cured are worth ten times as much as the bare 
| leaves. — : apa 

| Still it isa good practice to save both leaves’ Cause of Slavering. 

‘and stems. Cut the clover early and dry it prop-. A correspondent of the Boston Cultivator far- 
‘erly and you will save nearly all the leaves. nishes the following, over the signature of ‘*En- 
We have found it a good practice to cut the clo- | Quirer.”” 

iver in the forenoon, and spread it out to dry, “ Has it not always been said and generally 
i through the day—then towards night turn it over believed, that second-crop clover is the cause of 
| and let it lie until the next day, when it may be slavering in horses? But see how little we 
|carted into the barn without much atirring. This know about it. A friend writes me, ‘I have 


‘kind of hay does not require so much drying as | Satisfied myself, by fair experiment, that second | 


| the fine grasses, for it does not lie close like that crop clover is not the cause of the slavers. I 
| with but little leaf. have a field of second crop clover, divided in the 
| Another mode of curing clover is to half dry centre by a temporary fence ; 
it in the swath, and pitch it into small heaps— tured by horses, cows and hogs, the other being 
‘say less that 100 Ibs. in a heap—and let it lie, kept in reserve for the stock, after they shall 
| there two or three days, turning the heaps topsy- | have fed off the first portion of the crop. Here 
| eurvy once or twice as occasion may require. | the horses slaver, profusely, and desirous of 
| The chief objection to this mode is that the hay knowing the real couse, I took one of them into 
|is longer exposed to the weather than in other | the stable, and fed him on clover, mown from 
jeases. Should the weather prove good, this is | ‘he reserved half of the field, carefully selecting 
} 
| 


one side is pas- 


the easiest way of preparing clover for the barn. | by hand the clover stalks, so as to be certain 

Clover is not a good kind ot hay for the mar-| that no other plant or any animal whatever was 
| ket, for it is injured more by removal than any | CoMtained in his diet—the result was, the slaver- 
lother kind ; but for horses and milch cows there | "8 immediately ceased, but returned when the 
|is no better hay than our well cured red clover.| horse was put again upon the pasture.” So 
Cattle will eat all the stems when the grass is | there we are again, hard up. Now, as I wish 
| cut in proper season. |to have an opinion, I have ventured to attribute 

In hay time, look out for the weather from 10, | the disorder to the grasshopper with which our 
A. M.,to5,P. M. These are the important | Clovers are infested, while being fed with stock, 


hours fer the haymaker, and he should learn to | Sometimes to a most destructive degree, and in 


| Noonings are outof fashion in good hay weather, 
| for while the hay is spread out to dry, both eyes 
‘should be open to guard it from sudden showers. 

Two days are enough for drying hay where 
there is but a ton and a half per acre, and when 
| we come into the second week of July—but ear- 
ly cut grass should be dried longer or it will be 
likely to grow musty and come out light. A Jit- 





tle salt is good, but there is a cheat in putting 
large quantities of salt on hay that is to be sold 
by weight. Half peck per ton will do no harm 
to any kind,”’ 

We copy the following extracts from the Al- 
bany Cultivator : 

** We think it best to cut grass for hay, as 
near as possible to the time when it is in the 
fullest bloom. Of course, if it is cut when most 
of it is in this state, some may be a little past, 
and some may not have quite reached full bloom. 
The saccharine or sugar principle, which con- 
stitutes one of the chief sources of nutriment in 
herbage, is found in the greatest quantity at the 
period of bloom. It may sometimes be expedi- 
ent to cut grass before it has reached this state ; 
particularly where it falls down, and is in danger 
of souring or rotting. When this happens, it 
should be cut. whatever state it may be in, be- 
cause if it remains on the ground it will spoil, 
and the fermentation which takes place, will des- 
troy the roots. Another great advantage in cut- 
ting grass before the seed forms, is that the roots 
are not so much exhausted, and the after growth 
is much more vigorous. 

After grass is cut and partly dried, it ought 
never to be exposed to dew or wet. The best 
way is tospread out the mown grass evenly, as 
soon as the wet has dried off from the spaces be- 
tween the swathes, and before the dew falls in 
the evening, rake it and put it in cock, Where 
the crop is heavy, considerable time will be 
gained in making, by this plan. If it is only 
wilted when it is put in cock, it will in a short 
time undergo a sweat, which will much facilitate 
its making when it is again opened to the sun. 
Many good farmers believe that it will make 
more in two days, if it is kept in cock twelve 
hours, than it will make in three days without 
being put in cock.” 

R. L. Pell, of Ulster county, N. Y., says: 
‘* My practice is to commence cutting when one- 
third of the blossoms of clover have turned 
brown, and the herdsgrass just parting with its 
bloom. The grass thus cut is drawn immedi- 
ately into the barn, and one bushel of fine salt 
spread by hand thinly over each alternate layer 
composing a ton, as stowed. away in the mow. 








|judge of the weather between these hours._.|sveh myriads that our horses must devour thous- 


ands of them, incontinently. But I want to 
know why we do not determine what is the real 
cause? which is easy enough to do. Let some 


|one, then, mow a portion of the clover and ac- 


companying herbage, select by hand the stalks 
of clean clover, then the weeds, according to 
their species, and feed first with one and then 
the others in rotation, noticing carefully the re- 
sult, after which he would be prepared to say, at 


least, what was not the cause, and would then 


be ready to pursuc the enquiry amongst the spi- 
ders, cobwebs and grasshoppers. If I am asked 
why I do not do this myself, I would answer, 
that I have but little land and no second crop 
clover, no time to spare, and precious litile of 
the necessary means ; but that is the reason why 
others, who have al! these, should experiment 
fur the good of the community, and they will do 
so, if they are governed by christian principles, 
for it is ‘‘ far more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive,”’ and those who have so ‘‘ freely received, 
are as freely to communicate.’’ Here is the op- 
portunity at hand; and itis to be hoped that another 
season will not pass without the discovery of the 
‘cause for slavering in horses.”’ 

Is it a fact that the disease was once unknown 
in our coustry, that it is still unknown in some 
parts of it, and is not and never was known in 
England '”’ 

How I make Bread. 

Frienp Batrenam : A few years since I under- 
took to keep house, but found myself very de- 
feetive in many things, but in nothing more than 
making good bread. I thought every family had 
better bread than we had; so I inquired of many 
their mode of making it, and by combining parts 
of several methods, I think I can make good 
bread in the following manner : 

Take say a half a crock of flour and boil 
sufficient sour milk, or butter milk, to make it 
into a stiff pasie; when scalded and sufficiently 
coo] put in the yeast; I generally do this in the 
evening, and in the morning make up the bread 
by heating sour, or butter milk to about 100 de- 
grees, and pour on the flour and stir it through it, 
then put in the rising and continue to stir it for a 
considerable time, and add flour until it is of the 
consistency of stiff batter, then it is ready to set 
away to rise. When light, the sponginess of it 
with the aid of a little flour, will enable you to 
form it into loaves. 

Many bread makers make up their bread too 
hard, which has a tendency to make it dry quick 
after it is baked. The use of acid milk, instead 
of sweet, has been quite an improvement in my 








bread. [Ohio Cultivator. 


and characters will be fourmed—several genera- 
tions will pass away, befure the Yankee charac- | 
ter will pervade society. 
there—especially for families, must be hazardous 
and disagreeable. 
regions of our own New England Siate. Here 
the emigrants are nearly all our own citizens, 
born and reared amongst us. The lands are 
cheap—almost given away to actual setilers. All 
the purchaser has to pay the State for a magnifi- 
cent forest farm is half a dollar or a dollar per 
acre, and ¢hat he is allowed to work out in mak- 
ing his own roads. In Aroostook all the nessa- 
ries of life can be abundantly raised. But it is 


not so good a grass country in all the United 


good potatoes, or so many per acre. 
north for oats? 
Pacific no oats that weigh so much per bushel 


sown. Is it too far north for wheat? 
is a northern prodnct, and is best in northern 
countries. 
rope are on the Baltic, far north of us. 
the weevil, which is not peculiar to latitude, there 


i squashes, &c.! Nay—the boast of the Aroos- 


Beans, barley, millet and buckwheat do as wel! | 
there as here. 


So large a variety of corn as is | 
raised in Massachusetts cannot be ripened in 
Aroostook; but the smaller varieties may be safely 
| cultivated, and by being planted near together, as 
| the smaller stalks wil! allow, may produce from 
| fifty to seventy-five bushels per acre with ease. 
Grapes, peaches, quinces, &c., will not mature | 
there—these are southern fruits; but in the failure 
of these, the Aroostook Valley can raise apples, 
cherries, plums, and several sorts of indigenous 
fruits not known farther south. In these matters, 
Providence has been equal, and what he has 
taken in one form he has given in another. 

But it is cold! And so it is anywhere in New 
England in winter. But the cold season is longer. 
It is; but if nature has a shorter time to work in 
summer, she works just so much the faster, that 
in autumn she comes out at the end of the race 








said to be too far north and two cold. Too | could exceed it for this purpose. 
far north for what—for grass! Nay, there is | since we visited the seat of Robert Rennie, Esq., 





This, at 45 Ibs. to the bushel, would be 4,185 Ibs; 


or, at 28 Ibs. to the bushel, when hulled, 2604 


Meanwhile a residence | pounds, which, at two pounds a day, would feed 


}a man 1302 days, or more than three and a half 


Not so in the rich and new | years! 


Upon reflection, it is not very wonderful that 
so many non-producers are able to find food, 
when we see how many mouths one Jaborer can 
fill 


Cleansing the Bark of Fruit Trees. 

We have often recommended the use of whale 
oil, soap, potash, &c., fur the cleansing the bark 
|of fruit trees, and supposed that no application 
A few weeks 





jnear the Lodi Print Works, and there saw the 


States—no mistake. Too far north for potatoes! cleanest fruit trees it has ever been our lot to 
Nay, no part of the United States can raise so | 


| meet with. Mr. Rennie informed us that he 


Too far | used a solution made of one pound of best bleach- 
Nay, from the Atlantic to the | ers’ soda dissolved in one gallon of water, and 


applied it to the surface of his trees. All the 


can be found as those which grow upon the | fungi, dead bark, &c., are softened and readily 


Aroostook, and we doubt whether a region exists | exfoliate from the healthy part of the bark dur- 
where the yield is greater according to the seed | ing the growth of the tree—the surfaces of the 
But wheat | Cherry, peach, plum, nectarine, apricot, and many | 


other kinds of wees seemed polished, and of a 


The wheat growing districts of Eu- | color more closely resembling the new growth at 
Bating | the ends of branches than usual; the trees were 


in excellent health, and we were informed that 


is no better wheat grown, and none raised in \they bore superior crops to those not so treated. | 
larger quantities per acre, than in the Aroostook | Within the last few days we have applied the | 
Valley. Is it too far north for garden vegetables | 80da_ wash to our trees, and for the purpose of 
—such as beets, turnips, mangel wurtzel, carrots, | ascertaining if so strong a solution would injure 
| the tender parts of plants, have sprinkled it over 
took cultivators that they raise Jarger and better | the leaves of many tender shrubs, but as yet they 
ones than can be grown elsewhere, is very true. | 9 uninjured, while the inert parts of vegetables 


are readily decomposed by it. [Working Farmer. 


Vatuaste Stock. We have before spoken 
of the efforts of Mr. Jesse Wadsworth, of East 
Livermore, to introduce improved breeds of stock 
into this state; and we now take pleasure in 
again referring to the subject. Last Wednesday 
we noticed five cows and four calves, which Mr. 
Wadsworth was driving home from the boat, 
and all full blood Durham, lately purchased in 
Massachusetts, intended to be added to his al- 
ready large and valuable stock of the same breed. 
There is no man in this state who has labored 


the right kind of stock, than Mr. Wadsworth ; 
and we hope the community will encourage him 


in his efforts, and endeavor to profit by his ex- | 


ample. [Hallowell Gazette. 








with as large a load as her more southern com- 
petitors. But thecold! What of it! Is that 
unhealthy! Nay—Jack Frost is the King of 
Health. He purifies the air aud makes it sweet 
and salubrious. And in addition to this, are not 
the co/d winters of the north real blessings? 
Could we carry on lumbering operations without 
them? Is not good and steady sieighing con- 
venient for business and a greater promoter of 
social intercourse? New England would not be 
what she is as an educated and cultivated people, 
were it not fur her long, cold winters. The ob- 
jection, therefore, to a winter on the Aroostook, 
after all, amounts to nothing. 

Our New England young men who have such 
a fever to emigrate to the great West or to Cali- 
fornia, ought to know that we have gold nearer 
home. [Gospel Banner. 


———- 





Insect pestructiveness. We are informed 
by Prof. Jaeger, that the worm lately mentioned 
as destroying the grass on the public walk around 
the Cove, is the offspring of the Melontha, or 
“May bug." This insect is very prolific, laying 
from one totwo hundred eggs. It deposits its 
eggs in the éarth to the depth of six inches or 
more, from which are hatched in about a fort- 
night small Jight colored larve, that continue in 
the ground from two to four years, when they 
become perfected beetles and emerge from be- 
neath the surface. In their beetle state they feed 
on the leaves and blossoms of trees, to which 
they often prove very injurious. The larva when 
full grown is about an inch and a half long, and 
of a dingy yellow color. It feeds on the roots of 
grass, and, asthe plats on the public walks show, 
with fatal effect. The ravages of these insects 
have attracted public attention in other countries. 
In 1785 they were so destructive to vegetation in 
some parts of France that the government offered 
a premium for the best method of destroying 
them. A similar premium was for many years 
offered by the London Society of Arts, but neither 
had claimants. Prof. J. says he has cleared the 
soil uf them by ploughing several times in a sea- 


any one has succeeded in exterminating them in 
swarded ground, without also destroying the 


known. [Providence Journal. 





Prepared MOLASSES FORFRUIT. As economy 
is the order of the day, permit me, through the 


ladies 2 receipt for preparing molasses for pre- 
suited for that purpose than a syrup prepared 


candy, nor if well preparea to ferment. 





serving fruit, &c., which renders it much better | inserted in the flame. 


from the best loaf sugar, as it is not likely to 


Oxv Trees. 
have been driven six hundied years: on examin- 
‘ing them in 1849, they were found to be but 
little decayed. They are principally of elm. 
Old Savoy Place, in the city of London, was 
built six hundred years ago, and the wooden 
piles, consisting of oak, elm, beech, and chestnut, 
were found upon recent examination to be perfectly 
‘sound. Of the durability of timber, in a wet state, 
the piles of the bridge built by the Emperor Trajan 
over the Danube, afford a striking example. 
One of these piles was taken up, and found to be 
petrified to the depth of three quarters of an inch: 
but the rest of the wood was little different from 
its former state, though it had been driven more 
than sixteen hundred years. 


Down East Aretes. A farmer from the 
interior came into the market yesterday with a 
large wagon Joad of russet apples, sound, blushing 
and spicy. ‘The apples attracted much attention, 
and were readily disposed of attwo dollars a 
bushel. There is a suggestion to farmers in 
this fact, opening up to them one of the essential 
and profitable crops which they should strive to 
secure. [Bangor Courier. 








Maxine Srone Fence. With us the motto 
would be, whenever stone were removed from 
the field, put them into a wall. If ten rods can- 
not be made, make five, and the next time the 
field is plowed and more loose stone appear make 
five rods more, but do not throw them into the 
corners of the fence, nor into the street. As to 
the kind of wall, we should like to see posts with 
two wires connected with a wall. If boards are 

put upon the posts, the wind frequently moves 
| the posts and injures the wall. We feel confident 
‘that a wall with wired posts may be made one- 
'half'a foot thinner than when boards are used, 
and yetbe more durable. The posts might be 
smaller, and the cost, on the whole, much less. 
[Cultarist and Gazette. 











Aworuer Licut. The London Patent Journal 
publishes the application of M. Gillard, of Paris, 


son, and calling in aid from the poultry yard. If) for a patent for the production of light and heat 


by means of the decomposition of water. The 
patent was obtained Nov. 22, 1849. M. Gillard 


grass roots, we hope the process will be mad@) found words to express his invention, which is 


minutely described in the specification. He de- 
composes the water by bringing it in contact 
with red hot iron, or burning coal, or by electro- 
magnetism. The hydrogen gas, which, when 


medium of your paper, to communicate to Ovr| pur@} burns with a greenish flame, yielding little 


light, is made illuminating by a platinum wick, 





I:urvois crries. There are ten incorporated 
cities, viz: Alton, Springfield, Beardstown, 


Take eight pounds molasses, bright New- Or-| Pekin, Quincy, Peoria, Bloomfield, Galena, Chi- 
leans or Sugar House, eight poands pure water, | cago and Kock Island. 
one pound coarsely powdered charcoal. Boil for 
twenty minutes, theo strain through fine flannel, 
double—put it again in the kettle, with the white spindles in the world is estimated at 25,986,000, 
of an egg, and boil gently, till it forms a syrup of | of which Great Britain has 17,500,000, France, 





Tar spixotes. The whole number of cotion 


4,300,000, and the United States, 3,500,000. 








harder, or spent more money in order to obtain 


The piles under London bridge © 


| and opportunities. 

Alfred, King of England, though he perform- 
| ed more business than any one of this subjects, 
found time to study. 

Franklin, in the midst of his labors, hed time 
to dive into the depths of philosophy, and explored 
an untrodden path of science. 

Frederick the Great, with an empire at his di- 
rection, in the midst of war, and on the eve of 
battle, found time to revel in the charms of philos- 
ophy, and feast on the luxuries of science. 

Napoleon, with Europe at his disposal, with 
Kings at his ante-chamber, and at the head of 
thousands of inen, whose destinies were suapend- 
ed on his arbitrary pleasure, found time to con- 
verse with books, 

And young men who are confined to labor or 
business even twelve hours a day, may take an 
hour and a half of what is left, for study, and 
| which will amount to twe months in the course of 
|a year. 





A Bvt pesrroven sy a Deencu oF Spirirs 
|or Turpentine anv Ginx. Tho frequent use of 
| the above articles by our farmers, eauses us to 
| publish the following, from Mr. Cox, an English 
| veterinary surgeon of good standing: — 
| In the summer of 1848, Mr. C. Waterhouse 
had a bull a little fired with desire for copulation, 
for which the owner administered some ol. tereb.; 
| the quantity was 4 ounces, mixed with 4 ounces 
|of gin, Although the animal was a healthy one 
| (with the exception above named,) when they 
| began to drench him, befure all the dose could be 
administered he was dead. 
| Spirits of turpentine and the other essential 
oils should never be given to animals without 
| being diluted with some one of the fixed oils. I 
have known cases where ol, terebuith has caused 
instantaneous death, even though mixéd with wa- 
ter before it was administered to the animals. 


COMPARATIVE Loneevit Y or AMERICANS AND 
Foreicners ix Boston. Since the commence- 
ment of the present year, a table of the ages of 
Americans and foreigners at the time of death, 
has been kept at the City Registrar's office, from 
which it appears that foreigners are much short- 
er lived here than those of native birth, bat very 
few of the foreigners going beyond the age of 
fifty, and most of them dying under thirty. The 
mortality among foreign children is also very 
large, as their disorders receive, in many cases, 
but little attention from their parents anti] be- 
yond the reach of human aid. If it were not for 
this cause, Boston would stand first on the list of 
American cities, as to good health; and with 
this drawback, shows smaller comparative week! y 
bills of mortality than either New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore or New Orleans. 

[Boston Traveller. 


| A Cuear Cistern. Every house keeper 

knows the superiority of rain water for washing, 

&e., yet how few are prepared to realize this ad- 

vantage, for want of a cistern to receive it. I 

| will give a method for constructing a cistern on 

a very cheap plan, which every person who 
wishes can have, and which will do until they can 
make a better one. 

| Take any large vessel or cask, it need not be 
water tight, (a sugar hogshead will do,) knock 
one end out—then dig a hole in the ground 
| where you want it to stand, about a foot larger 
|in diameter than your vessel, and six inches 
ideeper; then make some elay mortar, with 
| which cover the bottom to the depth of six 
‘inches; then set in the vessel and Gill up the 
"space around it with mortar well crammed in, 
| and your cistern is finished. [Ohio Cultivator. 


SE. 





Ancient Retics. An antiquarian discevery, 
of an interesting nature, has just been made near 
| Teplitz, in Bohemia. Some twelve feet below 
‘the sarface of the earth, a tomb with six bodies 

in it, was found. It contained, besides, » gold 
chain about a yard and a half long, three ear- 
rings, two gold balls of the size of a walnut, a 
gold medallion, with a cameo representing a Ro- 
man emperor, and an iron plate, thickly silvered, 
on each side of which is engraved a reindeer with 
a hawk on its hind quarters. The workmanship 
of the different objects, which evidently belong 
to the ante-christian era, is remarkable for ite 


Oe 

A Rare Case. We heard of a case of honor- 
able dealing the other day, which is worth re- 
cording. During the “hard times” of 1836 or 
1837, a man in the State of Maine found himself, 
as did a good many others, unable to pay his 
debts. He came to Salem and has been at work 
here as a day laborer, and teamster tor one of 
our wood and coal merchants, until he has saved 
enough to pay up principal and interest of all his 
debts. A few days since, he took a trip to his 
old place of residence and settled every demand 
amounting to about $300 or $400. This gentle- 
man’s name is Wm. Cabeen. [Salem Observer. 


Oxeoon Vorcanors. The Oregon Spectator 
of March 21, states on authority of gentlemen 
rwho were eye-witnesses to the fact, that both the 
mounts St. Helen and Baker were sending forth 
volumes of smoke, giving undoubted evidence 
that their voleanic fires are not yet extinguished. 
The craters from which the smoke is now 
issuing in St. Helen, were two in number, and 
low down on the north and northeast sides ; while 
in Mount Baker, which is a perfect cone, the 
smoke was issuing in dense masses from the 
centre of the summit. It is probable these are the 
only living voleanoes in Oregon. 

Fevir. The Albany Journal says: “ We 
hear most favorable reports, in every direction, of 
the fruit crop. Within a range of twenty miles 
from this city, the prospect was never better." 
In New Jersey, peaches will be very abundant, 
and prices will consequently be iow. 


Wuaw to Buy. The time to buy # thing is 
when you really need it, cannot well do without 
it, cam buy to good advantage, make it profilabley 
and have the money to spare to pay fr 
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Celebration on the Fourth. 

The celebration on the Fourth in this city 
passed off very pleasantly, and without any seri 
ous accident. Tor the very satisfactory arrange- 
ments on the oceasion, credit should be given 
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THE MAINE FARMER: AN AGRICULTURAL JOU 


A Scrap of History. 

Tue Orpest MetHopist wy Maine. The most 
numerous religious sect in this state, is. if we mis- 
take not, the Methodist. Numerous as they are, 
they have sprung up and increased to this degree 
within a single life time. There is one man 
now living in Winthrop, (Mr. Nathaniel Bishop) 
who listened to the first man of that denomina- 
tion who ever preached in Maine. ‘That preach- 
er was the Rev. Jesse Lee. Mr. Bishop was 
converted by his preaching, and subsequently 
joined the first methodist class ever formed in 
the state, and is now the only survivor of that 
class. He is therefore the oldest of the Maine 
Methodists. This class was formed in Mon- 
mouth, November, 1794, under the charge of 
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Life Presérvers. 

The recent burning of the Griffith, to which 
we alluded in our last, whereby, if consequence 
of what might be called unpardonable neglect, ia 
not having means of repelling such dangers on 
hand, more than two hundred haman beings were 
either burnt to death or drowned, has excited con- 
siderable enquiry in the minds of many. in regard 
to apparatus to be used on such occasions. 

We believe there is a commissioner or com- 
missioners of the United States, whose duty it is 
to inspect the engines and boilers of all steam- 
boats, and give certificates that they are properly 
made and prepared against the dangers of explo- 
sions—but we believe itis left to the owners 
themselves to furnish apparatus to extinguish 





Rev. Philip Wager, who was the first methodist 
preacher stationed on a circuit here. This cir- 





to the members of the Deluge Fire Company, 


‘to whose exertions and public spirit we are prin- | Readfield cireuit. ‘The first Methodist meeting- | servers of different kinds. There are several 
cipally indebted for the public celebration of the | house in Maine, was erecied in Readfield, and | kinds in use. They are all made upon the prin- 


day in Augusta. 

The late rains had rendered the streets exceed- 
ingly muddy, and the early part of the day was 
cloudy and wore a sowewhat threatening aspect, 
yet these circumstances did pot prevent a very 
large number from joining in the festivities of 
the occasion. The Engine Companies of Hal- 
Jowell, Gardiner and Pittston were received on 
the wharf, and were escorted by the Deluge 
Company to their Engine House, in front of 
which a collation had been provided. 

The procession was formed about ten o'clock, 
on State street, and was composed, principally, 
as fullows: The Engine Companies of the Del- 
uge, Augusta; Uncle Sam, do.; Fire Queen, 
Tiger, Hallowell; Hero, do.; Heela, 
Pittston ; Fire King, Gardiner; and Washing- 
ton, Gardiner New Mills; the Dialectic Club: 
the Dramatic Club, and the Cold Water Army. 


do. ; 


The several companies, with appropriate unt | 
forins and banners, and with their engines taste-| the present :owns become full of thrifiy farmers | they are tied together securely, and when put on 
fully decorated with wreaths and flowers, made| and mechanics. The present Mr. Bishop has} will prevent a heavy man from sinking in the 


a very interesting and respectable appearance.— 
The musie, which was excellent, was furnished 
by the Arrowsic and the Augusta Brass Bands 

The procession, undef the direction of Col. 
Pettingill, Chief Marshal, assisted by Capt. 
Simmons and others, then marched through the 
principal streets, after which the multitude as- 
sembled in the Court House yard, where an ap- 
propriate prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Bur- 
gess, the Declaration of Independence was read 
by Judge Fuller, and an oration was delivered 
by Rev. Mr. Judd. 
was ‘* Heroiam,’’ and it was treated in a just, 
able and impressive manner, ‘The oration was 


exceedingly well received ; and, in accordance | 


with a vote passed on the occasion, it will be 
published in the Farmer next week. 

Dinner was provided at-the several public 
houses, and after the usual ceremonies at the 
table, the procession was again formed, and pro- 
ceeded to the wharves, where there was a spirited 
trial of the several engines. The engines were 
placed, one after another, in the same position, 
with an equal length of hose, and the distance 
to which the water was thrown from the different 
tubs, as measured by a committee, was as follows: 
153 feet 9 inches. 
Bop: “eG 
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The stream of water was thrown against the 
wind, which we noticed varied considerably in 
intensity during the time of the trial. 

Although we hear no particular complaint 
against the fairness of this trial, yet we fiod that 
there is a general willingness to try again, and 
it is more thin intimated that unless the Tiger 
shall do a little better at another trial, she wil! 
not long retain her position at the head of the 
list. The Gardiner Transcript says, ‘* It has 
been suggested by members of the Fire Depart- 
ment that an invitation be extended to the several] 
Fire Companies in Pittston, Hallowell and Au- 
gusta, to partake of a Public Dinner in this eity, 
sometime in the month of August, and then have 
a fair trial of the different tubs. If such an ar- 
rangement can be effected, due notice will be 
given.”’ Success to them all, we say. 

In the evening there was a display of Fire 
Works from the Arsenal grounds, as usual ; 
after which there was a torch-light procession 
by the Fire King Company, of Gardiner, accom- 
panied by the Arrowsic Band, which made a 
very interesting and imposing appearance. 

We have frequently heard the remark that 
there was an unusual degree of quietness and 
freedom from rioting and rowdyism, considering 
the numbers who were assembled here on the 
Fourth, This, we think, may be attributed, in 
a good degree, to the effective police arrange- 
menis of the city. 


Ticer, Hallowell, 
Unecre Sam, Augusta, 

W asuincton, Gardiner, 
Fire Kino, Gardiner, 
Detuce, Augusta, 
Hecta, Pittston, 


Prospects of California Emigrants. 

Col. Temple Tebbets, formerly of Lewiston, 
and who is now keeping a public house in San 
Francisco, writes to the editer of the Lewiston 
Falls Journal, relative to the business of Cali- 
fornia and the prospects of the gold seekers, in 
the following strain : 


**No doubt many who come here wil! have their 
expectations realized, and will go home with for- 
tunes, while the great majority will be sadly dis- 
appointed, aod if they reach home at all, it will 
be with means not greatly increased, if indeed 
their circumstances are atall improved. The 
vast rush of people from all parts of the world 
seems to preclude the possibility that all ean be 
made rich; for notwithstanding gold is dissemi- 
nated over a large extent of country, and it will 
probably be years befure it will be all extracted, 
yet it is only a few rich veins in which itis found 
in any considerable abundance; and unless a man 
strikes one of these rich veins, it can hardly be 
expected, unless he spends a number of years, 
that he can realize much more than a fair remu- 
neration for the time and expense of coming here, 
together with the enormous expense of trauspor- 
tation and living at the mines, to say nothing of 
the sacrifice 4 man must make in leaving all the 
endearments and associations of heme. I would 
advise no mun who is tolerably weil situated at 
home, and is duing « saving business, though the 
profits may be small, to abandon that home for 
the precarions, though in some instauces large 
and sudden, fortanes of California. A young 
man of enterprise, of industrious habits, possess- 
lug a good constitution, with discretion and pru- 
dence to take care of it, will doubtless do much 
betier here than in the States; yet thousands 
now in this country, with many of whom I am 
Coe acquainted, would have been much 

ter off if they bad remained athome. A num- 
ber of persons who arrived in April, have been 
at the mines, have seen enough of the ‘Elephant,’ 
have returned, and are now stopping with me, 
waiting for the sailing of the Steamer, to return 
home. 

Although T have never myself been at the 
mines, yet situated as] am, my opportunity for 
infurmation from the northern, southern, and in- 
termediate mines is probably better than that of 
most persons in this place, for corvect informa- 
tion in relation to them; and | am candidly of the 
Opinion that the accounts usually to be found in 
the papers, do not give a correct picture of mat- 
ters and things as they actually exist. I believe 
that a large majority of the persons now at the 
mines, ere not at present deing much more than 
will pay their expenses, while some are not even 
doing that. These tacts seldom appear in print, 
while the successes of the few fortunate ones, 
are trumpeted abroad through the world, In 
uddition to this, many persons who are interested 
in ceriain pew towns and cities, as the 
called, are not slow to extol the tich fA arnt 


be met with in the immediate Vicinity of their | 
Tospective lpea lities rey 


The subject of the oration | 


cuit embraced the whole state, and wascalled the 


| the first Conference held there in 1798. It is 
| standing yet, in good condition. 


Mr. Bishop's father was the second person 
| who settled in Winthrop—then called ** Pond- | 


town Plantation’’—which comprised the present 
towns of Readfield and Winthrop. He (Nathan- 
ie}) was born in Hallowell, and brought into the 
town when but a few months old. 

There were then but three houses in Hallow- 
ell. His father moved from Seekonk plains, in 
Rehoboth, Massachusetts, into this state. While 
in Hallowell, he was offered 100 acres of land, 
fronting fifty rods on the river, where Kennebec 
row now is, fur one dollar per acre, but not con- 
sidering 1t good for farming purposes, he declined 
purchasing it, and pushing farther back, settled 
io Winthrop. 

He lived to see the wilderness subdued by the 
| industry of the hardy pioneers of his day, aud 





often told us that he well remembers the time 
when the nearest neighbors south of his father’s 
house, were the settlers ia Topsham—the near- 
est on the west, the settlers in New Gloucester ; 


tween them and Canada. 

We have ofien been interested with his ac- 
count of farming operations in his younger days. 
The settlers in his neighborhood were unac- 
quainted, at that period, with the proper mode of 
clearing land. They used to cut down a few 
trees, cut off the limbs and burn them while 
green—roll the logs together, and burn them as 
well as they could, and then, with a stub-hoe, 
stir up the soil as well as they could, and plant. 
In this way, the crops were necessarily small 
and precarious; and had it not been for the 
abundance of wild game in the forest, and fish io 
the streams, they must have inevitably starved. 
They were first taught the present mode of clear- 
ing the forest by some emigrants from New- 
Hampshire. 

The town was lotted off by the successors of 
the Plymouth company, to whom the lands erig- 
inally belonged, and divided into settlers’ Jots, 
and proprietors’ ots, alternately. The settlers’ 
lots were given to the first who came in. 
Whittier and his son (Nathaniel Whittier) came 
in, from the interior of New Hampshire. They 
took up two settlers’ lots, in what is now Read- 
field. This was in June. They were robust 
and enterprising men. Afier preparing a camp, 
they went to work, and to the surprise of those 
already there, felled twenty acres of trees. Af- 
ter they had done this, they went back to New- 
Hampshire, and were not seen again until the 
snow had gone in the next spring. 

They then came in again and set the whol» 





| clean but the tranks of the trees. They had put 
a quantity of corn on beard a fishing smack at 
Newbury, which brought it around to Hallowell, 
from which place they backed it up to Readfield, 
and without waiting to clear off the logs, planted 
it among them over the whole twenty acres, 
They then felled twenty acres more, and took 
their way back to New Hamshire. To the great 
astonishment of those who remained behind, and 
who had been pecking away with their axes and 


the corn of the New Hampshire men grew toa 
noble crop. They again appeared in the fall, 
and although the bears, raccoons and hedgehogs 
had helped themselves freely, they made a good 
harvest. ‘They then ‘*junked and piled”’ the logs 
and burnt them up. ‘They bad put on board that 


winter rye, (wheat had not then been tried,) 
which was brought round to Hallowell, thence to 
Readfield, and nearly the whole piece was sowed 
with it. 
they again returned to New Hampshire. In 
the spring following they appeared again, set fire 
to the twenty acres felled the summer previous, 
planted it all to cora, and also sowed the balance 
of the first cleared piece to spring rye. During 
that summer, the settlers, who were watching 
these operations with intense interest, saw forty 
acres of corn and rye growing in great luxtriance, 
and maturing a bountiful crop. The news spread 
far and near, and completely revolutionized the 
former slow and tedious operations. Settlers be- 
gan to flock in from all quarters, and the Jots in 
the township were in a few years all taken up, 
and two flourishing towns sprung up where but 
recently there had been an almost unbroken wil- 
deiness. Maine is much indebted for her pros- 
perity to hardy, intrepid pioneers from New 
Hampshire. 


Macfarland’s Dramatic Company. 

Those who love to ‘drive dull care away ’’ by 
mirth and laughter, will find a chance to do it at 
Winthrop Hall, during the stay of Macfarland’s 
Company of Comedians. 

J. P. Addams, who 1s one of the company, is 
well remembered as having formerly treated the 
theatre-going cits of Augusta to many a hearty 
laugh, and he is yet at home in all the Judicrous 
and droll of Yankee characters, which he per 
sonates to the life—indeed, he out-Yankees the 
Yaokees themselves, The others are all capital 
in their several parts and departments, especially 
the ladies, who are so full of life and gaiety, so 
handsome, and dance so gracefully that they have 
thawed the hearts of some old bachelors who 
“never had a genial throb before in the world. 








Aycient Niveven. This ancieni city, the very 
situation of which has been in doubt so many 
! centuries, our readers are aware, has been dis- 
covered by Mr. Layard, and he is now busily 
engaged in digging out jts ruins and making ex- 
plorations. Many of the columns, sculptured 
articles and monuments, are found in an excellent 
state of preservation, and corroborate the accougts 


and descriptions of things and scenes given in 
the scriptures. 


= 





Bie Pic. Mr. Loring B. Jones, of Oosoola, 
hus a pig, just four months old, that weighs one 
hundred and eighty pounds! \t is one of 4 litter 
of eleven, raised by Thompson H. Crosby, from 
an improved breed. Maj. “Orosby has taken 
great pains to improve the breed of this indis- 
pensable adjunct to domestic economy. His sue- 
cess must be highly y eesiityieg tothe admirers of 








A Mr. | 


twenty acres on fire, and burned every thing off | Tuc Mancuestes 


hoes to clear the ground smooth, before planting— 


same fishing smack at Newbury, a quantity of 


After securing their corn crop safely, | 


fires or not, or tv keep on hand a supply of life 
|preservers vr not. Every boat should have a 
| supply of sume four or five hundred life pre- 


ciple of being lighter specifically than the human 
body, and when attached to it cause the body to 
fluat in water. Some are made in the form of 
mattresses filled with cork, on which the body 
‘may float; others in the form of a jacket filled 
with cork; others in the form of a hollow belt, 
made of India rubber cloth, witha tube and stop, 
through which air may be blown, and by inflating 
it like « bladder, and placing it around the body 
under the arms, it bueys the body up in the 
water, and prevents drowning. 
These are all somewhat expensive. 
nese wake a very cheap life preserver by taking 
four pieces of bambov about four inches in diam- 





eter, and about the length of a man—lay two of 
|them parallel to@ach other, and the two others 
across these at right angles, but parallel to them- 
| selves, thereby making a hole large enough to 
| pass up the body from the feet to the arm-pits— 


water. We have thought that a pine board, say 
six feet long and wide enough to admit a circular 
| hole in its centre sufficiently large to admit its 
being slipped up from the feet over the body to 


while on the north. there was not a house be-| the arm-pits, would make a very good thing to| 


In such 
leases, especially in lakes near the shore, and 
| . . . 

| rivers, if the body can be kept from sinking a 


| few hours, more or less, they can be rescued. 


| buoy up the body of a heavy person. 


‘It is nut so much an object to aid the sufferers in 
making progress through the water, though that 

might be desirable, as it is to keep their heads in 
| the air until help arrives. Many other contriv- 
ances will no doubt suggest themselves to others, 
ino matter what they be if they are only cheap— 
|easily put on, and of a floating power enough to 
| sustain the body above water. ‘These should be 
| kept on board and distributed in different paris 
| of the boat so as to give several chances to get 
lthem in a hurry. We throw out these hints for 
| the consideration of owners and masters of steain- 
| boats, aud those who travel on thein, 
| Fourts or Jury Accipents. We hear of 
| the usual variety of accidents, such as the loss 
(of lives and limbs from the bursting, premature 
discharge, or careless use of fire-arms, &c.,—le- 
gitimate results of the manner in whieh the An- 


niversary of our National Independence is cele- 





The Chi- | 
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Gathered News &e. 

Vessels wrecked in the Ice. A \ate Liverpool 
paper mentions the loss of fourteen vessels and 
upwards of one hundred and fiftv lives, by ice- 
bergs in the Adiantic. Several of the vessels 
were bound to Quebec with passengers. 

The Cholera. 1n Cincinnati, during the week 
ending June 26th, there were eight deaths by 
cholera. ‘The city is mach more healthy than it 
was at the same period Jast year. In St. Louis, 
during the week ending on the 22d ult., there 
were one hundred and thirty deaths, twenty-eight 
of whf®h were by cholera. In Nashville, Tenn., 
2ith ult., there were fifteen deaths by cholera. 

Rev. David Thurston, of Winthrop, sailed 
from Boston, two weeks ago, in the packet ship 
Robert C. Winthrop, for Europe. He goes out 
seedelegate at large from Maine to the Peace | 
Cenvention in Germany. , 

Fine for harboring fugitives. In the southern 
district of lowa, Elisha Frasier and four others 
have been fived $2,900 for concealing four fugi- 
tive slaves; and eight residents of Michigan 
were fined $3,856, by the United States Cireuit 
Court, for harboring the same number of fugi- 
tives. It seems that slavery has something to do 





RNAL AND FAMILY 


Profitable voyage. The ship Coral, which re- 
cently arrived at New Bedford, brought home 
3350 barrels of sperm oil, valued at $126,630. 
The ship and outfit cost $36,000, She has been 
absent about three years, : 

Banks in Maine. By the returns as made up 
on the Saturday preceding the first Monday of 
May, it appears that the aggregate of bank cap- 
ital was $3,148,000, divided among thirty-two 
banks.  Cireulation, $2,301,142; deposits, 
$883.452 ; liabilities, $3,185,604; resources, 
$1,027,578 ; aggregate loans, $5,350,858. 

Life in India. No \ess than one thousand in- 
valid suldiers are expected in England from Iadia 
in the course of the ensuing year. 

Quick passage. The clipper ship Samuel Rus. | 
sel), Capt. Low, arrived at San Francisco on the | 
6th of May, one hundred and ten days from Bus- | 
ton ‘Chia is said to be the shortest passage frow | 
the Ailantic Ports to San Francisco, on record. 

Tavention, North and South. 'h is stated that | 
of the patents issued from the Patent Office, | 
during the year ending May 28, 1850, there | 
were 888 granted to citizens of free States, while | 
but 83 were taken out by citizens of slave Srate. 


The Montes juiou Case. The Jury inthe Mon- 








wih the people of the Northern States. 

Riot in Baltimore. A serious riot occurred at 
Baltimore, on the 4th, in which several persons 
were shot, and sume, it was thought, were faial- 
ly injured. 

The fall of Table Rock. The report which 
we published last week relative to the fall of Ta- 
ble Rock at Niagara Falls, is confirmed ; though 
notin all its particulars. The portion of the 
rock which fell was one hundred and fifty feet 
long and thirty broad. No lives were Jost, and 


hack, without horses, which went over the prec- 
ipice. 

Incendiarism in Phi'ade'phia. There were no 
less than eight fires in Philadelphia from Satar- 
day morning to Sunday night, six of which were 
the results of incendiarism. 

Accident. An Irishman by the name of Leigh- 
ton was killed near the Kennebunk depot, a few 
days since, by the cars running over him. He 
belonged in Hallowell, and was a laborer on the 
road, 

Fatal Accident. The Belfast Signal states 
that in Brooks, on the 26th of June, Cyrus 
Carl, aged twenty years, formerly of Embden, 
was killed while assisting in raising a barn. One 
side of the barn bad been partially raised, when 
one of the posts slipped and came down upon 
the young man, crushing his head into atoms. 

Androscoggin and Kennebec Railroad. 
annual meetng of the stockholders of this read 
was held in Watervil'e, on Tuesday of last week. 
The 
elecuon of Directors was postponed ; the print- 
ing of the reports was ordered ; and a commit- 
tee of investigation was appointed. The meet- 
ing then adjourned to meet in Winthrop on the 
16th inst. 


A large number of persons were present. 


Colony. About two thousand 
Norwegians are about settling in a body in Min- 


N orwegian 


nesota. ‘They are an industrious, frugal and 


| moral people. 


Penalty under the Census Law. By the 15ih 





| brated. We have as yet heard of no serious ac- 


leidents of this character 


section of the new Census Act, it is provided 


| tesquion case, ou the second trial, failed to agree ; 


they stood nine for “acquittal, and three for con 
viction. The case of homicide for which they 
were indicted was atiended with peculiar cireum- 
stances, and the defence was on the ground of | 
insanity. The brothers were Frenchmen, and 
the homicide took place at a tavern in St. Louis. 

African Colonization. The Legislature of | 
Virginia, at its recent session, appropriated $30,- | 








nobody was hurt, and there is nothing in the vate individuals. 
catastrophe to deplore but the loss of an old | Slanghter, of the Episcopal Church is laboring 


| 000 to the Virginia Colonization Society, eondi- 
| tioned upon the subscription of $30,000 by pri- | 


This sum the Rev. Mr. 
incessantly to fill, and it is said that he meets | 


with great success. 





| 

‘Tremenpovusstorm at THE West—Rattroap | 
ACCIDENT AND PROBABLE Loss oF LiIFE—Damace | 
TO THE SHIPPING—GREAT BREAK IN THE CANAL. | 
Albany, July 6, 1850. A very severe storm we- | 
curred here, and at the West Jast evening, which | 
has proved very destructive. In the eanal there | 
were three breaks; the first at Port Jackson, which | 
is 250 feet in length; the second at the head of | 
lock number 37, and the third on the seven mile | 
level. ‘The water at present is so high that 1 is) 
impossible to ascertain the extent of the last two. | 
The Utica railroad bridge, known as Schenck’s | 
bridge, near Sprakers, carried away before the | 





The: 


express train from here arrived. The night be- | 
| ing dark and the engineer not knowing of it, he 
| proceeded, when the train ran into the creek. 
The locomotive and baggage ears are badly brok- 
en; the engineer and firemen are missing and 
supposed to be lost. A number of the passengers | 
were also injured. No train from the West has | 
arrived yet. 
The barn of Mr. Stephen Sharp, at Greenbush, 
|was struck by lightning and destroyed, with a | 
large stock of hay. 
The schooner Rockaway, with a cargo of lam- 
ber, was struck and her mast shivered. The) 
| hull is not injured. 
The sloop James K. Polk was also struck and | 





| received slight damage. 
| ‘The storm raged so severely that the pavements | 
jin the streets were torn up, and at the cemetry, | 
ithe bridges and trees were carried away, and the | 
| grounds were much damaged and torn up. 
} | 
| 
' 
i 


| Senrexce or criminars. In the U.S. Dis-! 
trict Court, at Baltimore, Capt. Wm. Gardner, | 
and his first mate, Wm, K. Humphries, convict- | 
‘ed of filling Thompson, tho colored cook of brig | 


. . | . - : 
in our neighborhood ;| that the person who shall refuse to answer, and | Frances Jane, while on a voyage to the West In- | 


warnings would lead people to the adoption of 
some more rational and salutary, and less nuisy 
and dangerous methods of celebrating the day, it 
would be well, and the suffering already experi- 
enced would not be in vain. 








Murver. The examination 
}of the Wentworths and Clark, at Manchester, on 


| the charge of being concerned in the murder of 


Jonas L. Parker, some years ago, was brought to 


jaclese on Friday last. The examination has 


| dollars. 

|  Peremptory Demand on Cuba. Commodore 
Morris left in the Vixen, on the Ist inst., for 
Havana, charged by the President with a firm 

| and positive demand upon the Capt General of 

| Cuba, for the release of the Contoy prisoners, 

| A Fort Laramie Jetier, 

| giving an account of the great emigration now 

| sweeping over the Plains to California, says; 

, * The lndians begin to talk of emigrating to the 

| East, as they do not believe that many more 


Overland emigration. 


}and we have not room for the catalogue that we | give the necessary information when required by | dies, were sentenced each to pay a fine of $1000 | 
might gather from abroad. If these numerous} jhe assistants, shall be subjected to a fine of thirty | and the costs of court, to be confined in jail for | 


three years, and to remain in prison thereafler | 
uotil the fine and costs are paid. This is the full | 
| penalty of the law. 


| 


| THe Wueat Crop in Genesee County. In | 
| no previous year have we known the promise of | 
|a heavy crop tobe greater than now. A field | 
sown afier wheat, which last harvest yielded 
| soinething over twenty bushels to the acre, will | 
jnot fall, it is anticipated, under thirty bushels | 
this year. The stalks stand about five feet high, | 
at an average ; the heads are well filled, and the) 
jgrain plump. A field adjoining, where clover | 
i 


j was ploughed in the last season, will probably | 








| 





| heen going on for several weeks, and a very large | whites can be left in that portion of the coantry.”’ | yield forty bushels to the acre. Harvest in this | 


number of witnesses were examined. It has re- 

sulted in the discharge of Horace Wentworth 
jand W. C. Clarke, and in the committal of Hen- 
cry T. and Asa Wentworth, fur trial before the 
| Supreme Court, in October. 





| Mr. Jupp'’s Oration. Those who wish to 
| procure extra copies of the Farmer containing 
| Mr. Judd’s Fourth of July Oration, should make 


| early application to this office. 
| 





Hearing in the Case of Prof. Webster. 


On Friday afternoon Mrs. Webster and her 
three daughters appeared in the Council Cham- 
ber, the Governor, Lieut. Governor and several 
members of the Council) being present. Mrs. 
Webster was introduced to Lieut. Governor 
Reed, the Chairman of the Committee on Par- 
dons, to whom she spoke for about fifteen min- 
utes, in the hearing of the other members of the 
| committee, relative to the first petition of her 
| hushand for pardon, the confession, &e. Rela- 
tive to the petition for pardon, she remarked that 
both herself and daughters had an unwavering 
helief in her husband's innocence until his con- 
fession ;.and that they had therefore been unwea- 
rying in their exertions for him to make a petition 
fur unconditional pardon, based upon a solemn 
assertion of an entire freedom from guilt in the 
matter. In regard to the confession, she said 
that the crime, she was confident, had been com- 
mitted in an unguarded moment, that though 
perhaps of warm temperament, many dependents 
who had lived in his family could bear testimony 
to his kindness as a master; and, finally, she 
earnestly besought them to grant, if possible, the 
prayer of her husband. Her appearance was 
that of one bowed down with grief, sad, yet per- 
fectly self-possessed. 

Her remarks were made in an earnest manner, 
especially when speaking of her previous entire 
belief in the innocence of her husband, and also 
in speaking of her conviction that the act was 
only the result of momentary passion. Governor 
Briggs, the members of the Council, and the few 
Spectators present were most profoundly affected 
to see this wife and mother pleading for mercy 
for the husband of her bosom and the father of 
her children. One or two of the daughters also 
spoke briefly in aid of their mother’s words. 
Upon their leaving, the Governor shook hands 
with all of them, seeming deeply to sympathize 
with them in their hour of affliction. 

Afier the retirement of Mrs. Webster and her 
daughters, the Committee of Pardons held a ses- 
sion, when Dr. Putnam was sent for and was in- 
formed by the Lieut. Governor, that the mem- 
bers of the Committee having grave doubts upon 
three points in the confession, had submitted 
them to several eminent surgeons, and their an- 
swers, it was the wish of the Commitee that he 
should submit to Professor Webster, in order to 
ascertain if he had any reply or communication 
to make in the matter. At the suggestion of 
ene of the Council, the reporters here re- 
tired, 

; It is generally understood that one of the ques- 
Hons submitied to three eminent surgeons, was 
whether with such a stick as that described in 
the confession, a single blow could be given, 
which would cause death in ten minutes, in the 
manner described. The answer was that it was 
improbable. The two other questions are also 
stated to have been answered adversely to the 
confession. 

Another point of doubt is, that the sink in the 
room where the confession states that the bod 
was dismembered, does not contain a ulg-olek 
for Cochituate water. The states 
that the Cochituate water was turned upon the 
body in this sink. [Boston Traveller. 


The Committee were to meet again on Mon- 
Soe whens, Snel benring. wee to be had, afier 
which the C ittee will ; 





pork and pancakes, s rs in dougbouts. 


Tmigrants at New York. 


iminigrant passengers that have arrived at New 
| York for the first six mouths of 1850, is 96,502; 
| duriog the same period in 1849, 120,320 arrived, 
showing a decrease, so far this year, of 23,818. 

| ‘Turkey and the United States. The Washing- 





jealous of European powers, and favorable to us, 
has, at the request of our minister, despatched a 
| public agent to the United States to examineand 
report on our navy, resources, industry, &e. 


* Stratford Kuockings.”” Tt is stated that 
some two or three respectable members of the 
Congregational Society in Stuatford, Conn., have 
been ** unchurched” for their belief in mesmer- 
ism and the manifestation of spirits by knocking. 


Present to the Pope. The republic of Chili 
has sent to the Pope, as a specimen of her met- 
allic riches, a mass of silver, worth from $30,- 
000 to $40,000. 

Telegraphs abroad. The emperor of Russia 
has decided on placing St. Petersburg in tele- 
graphic communication with Vienna and Berlin. 
Befure long, London will doubiless be connected 
with Russia by means of the electric telegraph. 

Jealousy of Spanish officia’s. Official des- 
patches have been received at the State Depart- 
ment, announcing that the Governor General of 
Cuba has issued orders, preventing all passengers 
in American steamships to or from Chagres, from 
landing at Havana, uuless provided with a pass- 
port. 

Cholera in New Orleans. There were seven- 
teen deaths by cholera in New Orleans, during 
the week ending June 22d. 

Loss of the Steamer Orion. The Liverpool 
Courier of the 19th of June, contains some par- 
ticulars of the destruction of the steamer Orion, 
which plied between Liverpoo! and Glasgow. 
She struck on a rock off Port Patrick, on the 
evening of the 17th, and immediately sunk. 
There were some 120 to 170 passengers on 
board the steamer, and fifty of them are said to 
have been drowned, including Professor Burns, 
of Glasgow. 

Quicksi/ver mines in California. A company 
has been formed in Baltimore to work one of the 
quicksilver mines of California. Those who 
have examined these mines report that they are 
inexhaustible, and that the working of them 
must yield an almost unexampled profit. 

Strawberries by the ton! During four days 
172,000 baskets of strawberries were broughi to 
New York over the Erie railroad alone. Caleu- 
lating each basket to weigh four ounces, the ag- 
gregate weight would be twenty-une and a half 
tons 


Army of the United States. The increase in 
the rank and file of the army recently authorized 
by Congress will swell the aggregate from eight 
thousand, as at present, to fourteen thousand 
men. : 


Drought at the Canary Islands. By a )ate 
arrival from the Canary Islands, we learn that in 
Fuerteventura there would not be a pound of 
Barley or other kind of grain. Everything was 
parched up. There had been no rain for more 
than a year, 

Navigation Laws. No less than five Ameri- 
ean vessels, four ships and one bark, have loaded 
and sailed from Quebee tor Londun and Liver- 





to the 
and a final will eee Ud ade’ idl 


The number of | 


ton Intelligencer says that the Sublime Porte, | 


section will not be delaved, it is thought, beyond 
the 16th or 20th of this month, which is as early | 
jas usual. We think that what is said of the two 
| instances spoken of above, may be applied to the 
crop geverally hereabouts. 

[Rochester American. 








From Havana. A British Steamer arrived 
jat Mobile, June 30th, with dates from Havana 
to the 27th ult. 
| The Contoy prisoners are still closely confined 
| and the Consul is not allowed to communicate 
jwith them. Gen. Campbell's correspondence | 
| with Mr. Clayton, has embittered the Spaniards 
}against him, and they have openly threatened to 
| assassinate him. The Germantown is at anchor 
in the harbor, ready to receive him in the event 
of his leaving the city. Havana is still in a 
state of siege. The cholera has almost disap- 
peared. 
————————SS—SS{—zaq9—' 
Crotera 1x toe West. The board of health 
in Cincinnati reported twenty deaths by cholera 
during the thirty-six hours ending July Ist, and 
net more than half the cases were reported. 
They occurred mostly on board steamboats com- 
ing up the river. For the forty-eight hours end- 
ing ‘Tuesday evening, 2d inst., there were forty 
deaths by cholera. Ta the forty-eight hours end- 
ing July Sth, the board report one hundred and 
eight deaths, of which sixty-eight were by chol- 
era. 
Reports from St. Louis, dated July 5th, state 
that the cholera is on the increase buth there and 
at Louisville. 
Several boats arrived at Pittsburg, July 5th, 
with cholera on beard, 





New Mexico. The Washington correspond- 
ent of the N. Y. Herald has the following ; 

* | learn, from good authority, that General 
Taylor has sent special instructions to Col. Mon- 
roe, 10 maintain the integrity of New Mexico 
against all hostile invaders, Indians or ‘lexans. 
It appears some Southern Whigs have goue up 
to the President to remonstrate, but he has told 
them he means to do his duty. Great indigna- 
tion is felt by the Southern members in conse- 
quence, 

‘*From remarks made in the Senate to-day, 
there is no doubt, if Texas attempts a military 
occupation of Santa Fe, Col. Monrve will defend 
it. Some of the Texans here inform us, howev- 
er, that they expect the arrival of Major Neigh- 
bours, as Ambassador to Washington, to learn 
the ultimatum of the President. If he comes he 
will leave as he left Santa Fe.”’ 








Tue Wueat Harvest. We have not for 
several years received su good accounts of the 
wheat harvest as those that are now coming in 
from nearly all directions. In nearly the w 

of the river tier of counties on the Ohio, in this 
State and in Indiana, the harvest is through, and 
the wheat reported excellent. The Whitewater 
Valley has turned out one of its brag crops. In 
the northern part of the Siate the harvesting was 
just beginning when the late rains commenced, 
avd a pood deal of tear is indulged asta rust. 
Farmers in this neighborhood bring in excellent 
reports as to their corn, potatoes, &c., siace the 
rains. (Cincinnati Gazette, 2d. 





Accipent. On Monday of just week, a young 
man was so severely injured at Ilowe's Mills, so 
called, in Groton, that his recovery is rendered 
very doubtful. While endeavoring to take a belt 
frow a large wheel, he gut entangled, and was 
carried around it several times befure he could be 
extricated from his dangerous position. He had 
his leg very badly broken, besides having his 
head serivusly injured. 





Kan-ce-ca-can-sown. This eloquent Indian 


across the Atlantic. Ou the arrival of the ship. 
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DOINGS OF CONGRESS. 
Mowpay, Joly 1. 

Senate. The Senate went into a short exec- 
utive session, sfter whieh the Bounty Land bill, 
and that relating to seamen of the Pacifie and 
Gulf squadrons, were taken up and discussed 
Mr. Yulee wished the former incorporated with 
the House Land bill. 

Afier miscellaneous proceedings the special 
order was resumed. 

Mr. Upham addressed the Senate, and proceed- 
ed to discuss the causes uf the present discontent, 
tracing them to the aggressive of the slave power 
upon the North. 

House. ‘The reports on the “Galphin claim,” | 
were under consideration, and remarks were made 
upon the same by Messrs. Burt, Tooms, Conger 


aud Brooks. 





Tvespay, July 2. | 

Senate. The Omnibus bill was taken up, 
and Mr. Seward made a speech on the bill. He 
earnestly advocated the admission of California, 
and insisted that the claim of Texas to any por-! 


| tion of New Mexico was neither just norequitable. | 


He referred tw the political character of New 
Mexico, elaiming that she had all the elements of 
a republic, all the elements, physica) and moral, 
of a State subordinate to the United States 
Pressed by the jealousy of the Slave States and 
the encroachments of Texas, the pending bill 
compromised her claims by dividing her territory, 
and giving a part 1o undisguised slavery and the | 
rewainder to exposed freedem. 
consider the Wilmot Proviso, to show that it is! 
necessary in New Mexico; is offensive only in the 
sense that every bill of rights gives offense. 
Hovse. The Galphian report was resumed, 
and Mr. Breck concluded his remarks in favor of 
the payment of the principal and interest of the 
claim. 
Mr. Schenck thought the Secretary of War 
had not acted right. 
Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, defended Mr. Craw- | 
ford. 
A resolution was introduced by the Committee | 
that although they cannot find cause to impute | 
any corrupt conduct to the Seeretary of War, yet | 
it disproves his relation to the claim. 
Wepwespay, July 3. 
Senate. Mr. Houston resamed and concluded | 
his remarks in denunciation of Munrve’s action in 
Mew Mexico, charging it as the act of the Presi- 
dent, and charging the Executive with 
actuated and cur trolled by prejud'ce against the 


| 


State of ‘Texas, which had betrayed itself in his | 
military as well as his Executive career. Having | 


resolution was tem- 
The Oinuibus bill was 


concluded his remarks, the 
porarily laid on the table. 
agvin taken up. 


Mr. Clay, in the course of some interlocutory | 


remarks, said it was in the mouths of every Mem- 
ber of Congress, that if the President had either 
come out in tavor of the bill or remained silent 
upon it, it would have passed both houses of 
Congress. He well knew the influence 
the Executive's known views had; he had heard 
of the President's calling the bill in terms of rid- 
icule **the Omnibus,’ and then it was that he felt 
called upon to vindicate the measure against a 
thousand Presidents. 

The Senate adjourned until Friday. 

Hovse. 


resumed, when Mr. Carter strongly denounced 
Galphin, Secretary Crawtord aud all concerned in 
the case. 

Mr. Houston defended the claim, and did not 
think it any fraud, but hoped it would be a warn- 


| jing to other Cabinet Ministers. 


Mr. King, of New York, next took the floor in 
favor of the claim, but after a short time gave way 
to a motivn fur adjourument, until Friday. 

Fripay, July 5. 

Senate. A resolution submitted by Mr. Clay. 
respecting the search of American vessels by the 
British was adopted. 

Mr. Bell argued that the Compromise bill will 
not restore harmeny upen the New Mexican 
question; nothing but the President's plan would 
do so; the Seuth would be more likely to get 
slavery introduced with a State government than 
with a Terrnorial one. He invoked Southern 
support on that ground. We could remodel the 
constitution and establish slavery when the peo- 
ple found it for their interest to do so. He an- 
swered objections to the President's recommend- 
ations, respecting the Territories. 

Mr. Foote said the admission of New Mexico 
would do more to destroy the Union than anything 
else. 

Mr. Bell took exictly opposite views. 

Mr. Clay, in answer to Me Bell s allusion, said 
he had ever been willing, and was now, to ac- 
cept any plan which would give peace to the 
country; but he beheved if the committee’s plan 
failed, vo other comprehensive scheme was likely 
to succeed. 

Hovse. An exciting discussion took place on 
a motion of Mr. Giddings for an investigation into 
the charge in the Boston Atlus in reference to the 
Obeilin Postmaster, and the Post Orfice Depart- 
ment. It was finally decided, by a vote of 71 to 
89, that the House had no jurisdiction, 

Saturpay, July 6. 

Senate. Senator Bell concluced his speech 
having speken three hours more, treating the sub- 
ject in all its bearings. He thought the time 
would come when there would be no slaves in 
the South, 

Traman Smith took the floor, bat would forego 
if a final vote could be fixed for Monday. 

Mr. Clay said this was impossible, as amend- 
ments were pending and speeches were coming 
that would delay the vote ull sometime between 
this and Christmas 

Mr. Smith gave way to Executive session, and 
the Senate adjourned, 

House. 
Claim question, but afier cousiderable time Jost 
in balloting without arriving at any definite con- 
clusion the House adjourned at half-past five. 





Latest from California. 


AreivaL Or Tee Puivapetpura. ‘The steam- 
er Philadelphia, arrived at New York on Sunday 
last, with news from San Francisco to the first 
of June. She brings ‘Two Millions of Dollars in 
gold dust ou her manifest, and $500,000 iu the 
hands of her passengers. 

The steamer Oregon had arrived at Panama 
from San Francisco, with about three millions of 
dollars, 

The accounts from the diggins are not so en- 
couraging ; the rivers are so swollen that work 
is interrupted. A letter from Statfurd Bay says 
inatiers are very dull there. 

The thermometer xt San Francisco stood at 
122 in the shade. 

Accounts are given of a dreadful slaughter of 


They were shot down indiscriminately. 

The Philadelphia made the passage from New 
York to Chagres in nine days, and came back in 
eight days at twenty-two hours. The Georgia 
for New York via Kingston and Havana, sailed 
24 hours before her. 

Bark Lucy Ellen, of Boston, from Chagres to 
Greytown, on the night of June 25th, when 
about 40 miles from the latter place, capsized and 
was abandoned ; the crew being taken off by the 
“pa Dee and landed at Chagres. No lives 
ost. 


| convicted beture the Supreme Judicial Coun 


He proceeded to |! 


being | 


which | 


The consideration of the report of the | 
Select Committee on the Galphin Claim was then 


Mr. Clarke spoke in favor of the | 


— = = 

Confession of Prof. John W. Webster. 

Below we give in full the confession of J), 
Webster of his guilt in the case in which he bras 
foi several months stood judicially convicted. .o, 
gether with « report of the Rev. Dr. Putnam's 
remarks, which accompanied the presentation 
the petition for the commutation of sentence and 
the confession. The petition and co fession 
were presented to the Governor and Counc) «6 
Massachusetts, on Tuesday, July 2d 

It should be remarked that Dr. W, beter h ad 
previously sent ina petition for Executive pay 
don, on the ground of entire innocence of tie 
crime. This petition was dated, Boston, Ay, 
24, and commences, as follows; * Having been 
the murder of Dr. George Parkman, I woutg 
most respecitully and humbly petition your by. 
cellency and the Henerable Council, w be per 
mitted to declare, in the moet sulemn manner 
that | am entirely innocent of this awful eine 
that I never entertained any other than the kind. 
est feelings towards him; and that I never jay 
any inducement to injure, in any way, hin whom 
I have long numbered among wy best friends 

“To Hun who seeth in secret, aud before 
whom I may ere long be called to appear, would 
appeal for the truth of what I now declare, as 
also fur the truth of the sulemo declaration, tha: 
I had no agency 10 placing the remaius of a hy. 
man body in or under my rooms in the Medic, 
College in Busion, nor du I know by whom they 
were so placed. I am the victim of cireum- 
stances, or a foul conspiracy, or of the atiem): 
of sume individual to cause suspicion to fall vu; or 


we, influenced perhaps by the prospect of ob 
taining a large reward.’’ 

The first petition was withdrawn subsequently 
to his making the acknowledgment of his guilt. 


Petitien of Dr. Webster: 


T» his Excellency the Governor and to the Hmorable F rec 


utive Council of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts : 


Joba White Webster, a coavict, under sentence of 
! death, in Boston jul, in behalf of binoself and of bis 
iwife anthis echiutres, reaped tlatly petitions, that the 
sentence awarded against hue by the how may be corp 
muted to such other less horrible and heme pun. 
ishment as your honorable bo ly may decree, 

Your petitioner tully wdimits thet he was tried before 
a fair ant impartial trbenal, and that aacter the law as 
} it existe, his jury, composed as it was of honorable avd 

highminded men, could have returned wo verdict otle 
j than they did. But he reepectially reminds your honour. 
| salole ba ly, that the two great aeoral ingredients of the 
ler me of murder » talioe and premeditation have neve r 
heen fond against him by a jury, hat have been neces. 
| sarily tulerred by the arbitrary rules of the law, fh 
lecertaim general tacts whieh your petitioner w lh aot 
jv, tant the extenmeting details of whi h, ty 


om 
e- 
than im 
your petitioner s *Mietion, CaueVer possesa legal ev). 
lence ty prove. These details your petitioner has « 
filelio the friew! who presents bis petition, with 
authority to state them to your benoreble body, in the 
hope that you will fin! therein reason to extead to vou 
pettrovuer an! bis tarmily that wercy of which the low 
has made you the dispensers, . 

And your petitioner will ever prey. 

J. W. WEBSTER 
Boston, June, 1850. 


Dr. Putouw then proceeded to read the following 
Preliminary Remarks. 


The grounds which | aw authorized to take in ail of 
the petition of J. W. Websier, and which take not as 
av a ivoeate pledged toa side, bat in good tanh, as ex. 
pressing wy owa person tlhehef, ave as Eslhows: 

That the human remains found ia the medical colles: 
im November last were those of the late George Vink. 
man, and that he cawe te his death by the hands of Dr, 

i Webster, ina moment of passion aader great provoca- 
tion; that there was no premeditation, ner murderous 
intent; that there was a howicide, but not a murder, — 
or if itcould be called a murder auder the rigid inter. 


pretation of the rales of common law prevailing in’ this 
com nonwealth,—yet that it was por murder accor g 
to the moral juigments of our people, or mavkind.—nor 


the crime to which the public sense of justice awards 
the pootshment of death, or for whiel that pusishuent 
ia wotlieted under the usual and actual administration of 
the law in Macsachusetia. 

Lam enabled to present from Dr. Webster's own 
lips a statement of the facis connected with the hom. 
cule. The credibility vad value of hie statement wort 
depend part ly on the date of it, wad the circametaners 
ualer which ut was made. Betore reading it, thereloue, 
1 will relate those ch comstanwes to the coumittee, 

My acquaintance with De. Webster before bie trial 
had been of the slightest aud most casual Kind. Soon 
afier his sentence, L receives from hun a request that E 
would visit him as 
ment. 


a clergyman during bis hnpt tgou 
It was a service not to be decline. 

1 had followed the reposts of the wial, ane acquiesced 
in the verdict as a righteous one, and had wo the rghit 
bet that the sentence was to be, and onght te be, earried 
inte execution. | did net make ut my ubjre ttedawa 
coulesston trom hin early, os 
how :ifowe way ofr ’ 
gee ot innocence. 


te lewd beam te commit 
the other, on the Question of his 
beuretuhy avoided every reaurk 
an! inquiry that might tempt bia to make any false 
declaation, He seemed tu uder-tand me, and ne ither 
denied wor deciaved his guilt. DP expected be would 
finally communicate to me whatever he knew about the 
disappearance of Dr. Parkuan, ant about the remains 
found at the college. Bot) was in ne bury about 
thea. DT thought | should be aoe ukely te obtain trom 
him the exact trath, by waiting ull « favorable taue. 
Accordingly it wae my object for the firat weeks to be- 
come acquainted with him, te win his confiience and 
attachment, by attention aud sympathy, and to emdenyor 
to make those impressions of a moral and religious 
outure, which were suited to his atiention ax a mere or 
less sintul ana certainly ding man, As time pureed, 
I seemed! to myself to have succeeded in these vbjreis, 
wimost beyend my hepes. 

At lengih on the 231 day of May, I hal made up my 
mind tu address hiw in a wholly new strain, and to de- 
mand of him a full statement of frets. DT then believed 
my sell to be on such terms with bin, that LT eowkt alb- 
ruptly aod authoritatively demand his contidence. I 
did do so, and To was not disappomted in the result. 
Un entering his cell that day, L told bim that l was 
going ty broach a new and hoportant subject to hum, 
and he must listen to me seriously, and pot reply oll I 
had done. | thea sud to him, that he must have tele 
all along that there was one barrier to our free com- 
munication; one point on which we did vot understand 
jone anuther; that the embarrassment which attenced 
| the asoding of that point obviously went far to detent 
| the satisfaction ant profit to himself which ought to re. 

sult from our interviews. | said that be must certainly 
have some knowledge respecting the fate of Dr. Park- 
man, which | had wot, und that the unshared secret 
| atest be to him an oppressive and intolerable burden ; 
| that the time had come when he ought tu share it with 
some one, and, under the cncumstances, with me; that 
| 1 had serupulousty forborne hitherto to press him on this 
| point, aad urged tt now only because | believed it wi ud 
be fur his reliet and peace of mind; that | thought he 
j must feel by this time that he owed me the truth, and 
} that he could trust me; that he need not fear to te | me 
j the whole truth, for L was not there to reproach hun, 
‘por to judge hiw, but to comfort hun in his distre ea, aud 
}t» help hun in making pewce with God and his con- 
science, and to as-iet him, if L might, to we whie he 
| lived, and die when he should die, with the humility of 
ja sinwer, and the firmuess of a man, und I trusted, the 
| hope of a christian; that inorder tu my being uf any 


| real service ty him, there must be truth and tive rea-_ 


j tions between us. I cautioned him not to answer we 


. - s | hastily, aut to speak til he was red to wil the 
300 Clear Lake Indians by an expedition from | whole and absolute truth; that | at dame tu put 


the United States, at the garrison at Sonoma. | « favorable construction upon his silence; that I was in 


no hurry, and that he might tuke a day or two mure to 
consider whether my advice to him ty make a full uis- 
closure was not reasunable and good. 

I spoke to him some time in a strain which I have 
thus indicated. He seemed to be much afiected ly 
what I said, and when | paused, he sar immediately, 
“Lam ready to tell you all, It witl be w relief tw me.’” 
He thea proceeded to relate the facte which I have 
rice embodied in the statement now to be presented. 
I put to him a great oumbe of questions, all of whih 
he auswered promptly, aud with every appearance, it 
seemed t» me, of un honest purpose to tell the truth, 
Some of the minor facts and explanations were given 
by bim ea a subsequent day, but the outlwe of the whole 
norrative, and the more important details were gisenut 








At Kingston, Jam., a Brazilian slaver had 
been condemned. 


the interview of May 234. 








Sentence or a Postmaster. In the District 
Court yesterday, Joab C. Bartlett, late post- 
master at Grout's Corner, Montaigue, p 
guilty to one of the indictments against him for 
stealing money letters, and was seutenced to ten 


It is important t ubserve that at the date the writ of 
error wae pending, and also that Dr, Webster's petition 
for a fall pardon, with strong declarations of entue in 
necence, was in the hands of the governor. Tt the wit 
should fal, he consivered everyining as staked pin 
that petition, the declarations i commined ana the duc- 
vwents and affidavits he believed woula be ubtamed tr 





years in the Greenfield jail. The money in the letter 
consisted of three one dollar tills and twa quar- 
ters, al! of which were marked by the mail agent 
at Sunderland, where the lewer was mailed. 1 
was traced safe through to the prisoner's office, 
where it stopped, alitiough that was not its place 
of destination. next day, the agent called 
upon the prisoner, and upon searching him, the 
marked bills aud quarters were fouud in his pock- 
ets. [Buswon Post. 

Riot 1s New-York. There was quite a riot 
in New York on Wednesday of last week, which 
was quelled with no hule difficulty by the Mayor 
‘and Police. A party ot Irish stevedures assem- 
bled and va beard the ship Excelsior, 





facts and papers to sustain his petition. 


its support. Hits immediate tammly firmly and sumer ly 
belies ing him eutively innocent, Were engaged iu seek g 
You conte ut 
that at that tie he bad mot the remotest idea vl ap- 
preaching the execusive in any other way than accurd- 
mig to the tener of that petition, der began to contem~ 
plate the question whether commuutatiun would be a 
practicable or even a desiable aliernitive. his whee 
thought, so far us he entertained any bope, was of par- 
dow on the ground of tunecence. Unee i the com se of 
his warrative, he suddenly paused aud san, with up ap- 
pearance uf auniety, ** Whar, of the writ should be graut- 
ed, and @ vew trial follow, wight not you be suannom d 
as 4 Witness and competed w reveaall that] have 
said ty yout” LT told him, No; that the government 
would wor put me ity lie cell as his confidential end 
and thea try tv use We 48 @ spy; That it Would be «a 
outrage vot We be thought of, ans thar T would net cone 
seut ty be eo used, whatever might be the consequences 
to myself, 1 had previvwsiy told hnu that 1 should 





where they assaulied and beat the ers. 
The diffieuity originated with a catholic priest, 
whom some indignity was offered on the passage 


the was taken up by the stevedures—sev- 








pool within a few days. 








never reveal his stutewents to any vae while be lived, 
wrhout bis cunsent, and that if L survived him, he ununt 
leave all tomy discretion. & feel sure that Ht bad wot 
vecurred to bis wind, that lis oumnee, » on 
ever Ue used by we with a view tu his advantage, 

2 compelled 





eral of whom were ; 


he had a moment's soliciwude lest I aught be 
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THE GENEROUS NEGRO. 
or eae 


AnE gentleman and his lady were on board of 
* te bound to the East Indies. Whileon 
a visit to the admiral’s ship (having left two children in 
the care of a young black servant,) sudden storar 
separated the fleet. The vessel had foundered, and was 
fast sinking; the boat along side was erowded with ter- 
rified fugitives, who refused to admit the servant with 
the children. The faithful creature placed them in the 
boat, and remained aad sunk with the ship. 





Tremendous howls the angry blast ; 
The boldest hearts with terror quake; 
Against the veasel’s tottering mast 
The liquid mountains fiercely break ; 
Each eye is fix’d in wild despair, 
Aud death displays its terrors there. 


Now ing in the dread abyas, 

wa ngs the bosom of the deep— 
Now rise where vivid lightnings hiss, 

And seem the murky clouds to sweep; 
Through the dark waste dread thunders roll, 
And horror chills the "frighted soul. 

Tie storm abr tes—but, shatter’d sore, 

The leaky vessel drinks the brine— 
They seek in vain some friendly shore— 

Their spirits sink ; their hopes decline. 
But lo, what joy succeeds their grief! 
Kind Heaven grants the wish'd relief. 
See, on the deck young Marco stands, 

Two blooming infants by his side, 
Eutrusted to his faithful hands; 

A mother’s joy—a father’s pride— 
Though black his skin, as shades of night, 
His heart is fair, his soul is white. 


Each to the yaw! with rapture flies, 
Except the noble, generous bey ; 
“Go, lovely infants, go,’’ he cries, 
“And give your anxious parents joy; 
No mother will for Marco weep, 
When fate entembs him in the deep. 
Long have my kindred ceas’d to grieve ; 
No sister kind my fate shall mourn; 
No breast for me a sigh will heave; 
No bosom friend wait my retarn!”’ 
He said, und, sinking, sought the happy shore, 
Where toil and slavery vex his soul no more. 
————————— TS 
Che Story-Celler. 
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MR. KEEP’S ACCOUNT OF 


AN EXCURSION TO MOUNT KATAHDIN. 


Last August, Rev. Marcus Keep, in company 
with several others, among whom were five la- 
dies, made an excursion to Mount Katahdin, 
and visited its several peaks. These were the 
first ladies who had ever ascended the highest 
points of that mountain. 

The following account of the jaunt was com- 
municated last October, to the Bangor Democrat: 

Mount Katahdia has of late received so much 
attention that, under ordinary circumstances, we 
should feel little inclined to say more. Indian 
tradition has ever made Katahdin the stormy 
abode of Pamoolah, or Big Devil, where by 
thunder, hail and tempest he has ever protected 
his stolen handsome squaw. The common max- 
im, too, has been that ** handsome squaw always 
ketch em deble.”’ This may still be true, yet we 
think there is no particular danger in their going 
to Katahdin. Wecannotsay what would be the 
fate of an inviting prize, but such as we intro- 
duced, he permitted to tread upon the highest 
ramparts of his fortress, and even to look down 
into the deep caverns of his sleeping chambers ; 
with only waking from his repose enough to 
show us that he was not “* from home,’’ but 
ready to salute us with his accustomed frown. 
This, if indeed it might be called a frown, was 
not till the new guests had basked some hours in 
the smile of sunshine, and even then seemed 
more like the care-worn features of age coming 
forth from the hermitage of repose, having been 
suddenly aroused by the treading of strange feet 
around his door. 

Having taken such an important step in our 
acquaintance, we must beg leave to be heard, 
and more for the benefit of the timid who may 
have needlessly trembled for their fate when they 
thought of visiting Katahdin. When I first vis- 
ited the mountain, three years ago, in company 
with a friend, we found our way then by the 
help of a pocket-compass, and for the last five 
miles saw no trace of human feet or hands. In 
our rambles then there was a luxury which we 
can never again enjoy nor transcribe for the ben- 
efit of others, though the impression still remains 
upon the mind. Then we had before us the rec- 
ords of time, as they were written by the hand 
of God. The book was ther without a blot or 
mistake. Not a leaf had ever been torn or soiled 
by unskilful hands. 

For ourselves, we would have been glad to 
have left the charm of the solitude undisturbed ; 
but for the benefit of others, we then hoped that 
the way might be opened fot tinier feet than 
ours to tread these courts of God, where his 
name is recorded and his footsteps are seen. | 
had still another object in view in opening a road 
to Katahdin, besides the benefit of visitors,which 
was to open a way for surrounding settlements to 
obtain the cranberries we found there in inex- 
haustible quantities. After trying and failing to 
get others interested, 1 set out nearly alone, and 
got the path marked out and partly cleared of 
underbrush in June, 1848. 

The next question was, what females would 
be first to venture themselves in the undertaking. 
Miss Martha L. Mason of Bangor, and Miss Car- 
oline T. Eastman of Bradford volunteered : and 
in September, 1848, we agreed to form a party 
for the excursion, and appointed Monday, Au- 
gust 13, 1849, for the day of starting from Ban- 
gor. In the course of the year there was much 
said of our undertaking, some laughed at our 
folly, and some blamed our rashness, as if we 
estimated too lightly human life and health. 
There was also some fine talking squeamishness 
about our undertaking that was itself ridiculous. 
Such as had been to the academy a quatter, or 
up to Massachusetts once, had their sense of pro- 
priety very much shocked at our inroads upon 
female delicacy, as if they had Jost their knowl- 
edge of a hay-rake or the feet that could once 
splash round the farm-yard. But it is gratifying 
to know that refinement and virtue are not such 
evaporating fluids. Before our time of starting 
came, some others were enlisted to join the par- 
ty—three ladies and two gentlemen—Miss Almi- 
ra Lowder of Bangor, Miss Esther Jones of En- 
field, and my presem wife, then Miss Hannah 
Taylor of Lincola, together with John and Thos. 
Lawton of Passadumkesg. Our friends from 
Bangor met us at Passadumkeag, Monday, at 
noon, where we took our carriage and proceeded 
to Lincoln that night. On Tuesday, we took in 
our provisions and proceeded. Nothing of very 
marked interest occurred that day. That night 
we encamped in a high camp, about midway of 
the seven mile woods, next beyord Molunkus. 

On Wednesday, we left the Aroostook road at 
No. 3, about noon, and went that night to Mr. 
Stubbs’s, within two miles of the Jast house. 
Thursday morning, about eight, we left our 
teams at Mr. Hunt’s, and crossed the river to 
take up our march on foot. The weather was 
now fine, and everything around us was calculat- 
ed 10 ebeer us on. The first mile of the way was 
through a grove of sugar maple, where the path 
was smooth, where the cooling shade and balmy 
breeze made us forget all toil. At theend of the 

first mile in the woods, we came tothe Weseati- 





| the deep Basin behind the peaks. ‘The furious 





and we thought the time propitious to proceed. 


quoik stream, which we forded. Just as a part 
of our company had crossed to the opposite shore, 
and the rest were in the water, adeer came running 
up to one of the ladies for protection from our 
hunter's dog. The unexpected sight drew forth 
such loud exclamations, that the poor thing took 
fright again, and turned away for other belp. 
Thursday night, we reached Wessatiquoik camp, 
seven miles from the last house, where we con- 
cluded to spend the night. Our hunters got us 
one partridge, and some trout from the stream. 
The next morning we found a large school of 
trout, and svon took all and more than all could 
eat. Some of them were about the size of large 
mackerel. Some we cooked in pork fat, and 
some we roasted on sticks. After some experi- 
ments the best way was found to be, to take a 
fish, weighing a pound or two ona stick three 
or four feet in length, and let each one cook a 
fish in this way, holding it in the fire till roasted. 

On Friday, about noon, we came to Katahdin 
pond, about two miles from the foot of the moun- 
tain. Here we have one of the best views of 
the mountain, as we look across the lake into the 
dark basin. While dinner was getting, our pen- 
cil-sketcher took a drawing, which we hope is 
preserved. There is a charm about this lake in 
its untrodden shores which I never witnessed 
anywhere else. lis situation in relation to the 
mountain, and its abundance of fish make it the 
most desirable stopping-place on our whole route. 
When our party came to the shore, the most fa- 
tigued lady of the party exclaimed, with the first 
look, that she was paid for all her toil. That 
afternoon we followed our path round the lake, 
and went a mile beyond and encamped on Birch 
Hill. On Saturday morning, about eight o'clock 
we crossed the Basin Brook, and considered our- 
selves upon Katahdin. We then crossed a spur 
of the mountain, and reached Avalanche Brook 
about nine, A. M. The stream takes its name 
from the avalanches in the side of the mountain 
where it rises. These slides came down at dif- 
ferent dates. The last large one seems to have 
been thirty years ago. Five years previous to 
that, the fire went over the country, and des- 
troyed the timber upon the whole southern por- 


tion of the mountain for ten or fifteen miles; 
around, burning the moss to the top of the first! 


peak, and half the Basin. On the bank of the 
brook, ten feet above the water, we found a pile 
of decayed drift-wood, extending a mile or more, 
which was brought down at the time of the ava- 
lanche. The earth and rocks came after it, and 
in some places covered it over. The deposites 
from the slide, not yet grown over, are to be 
seen for five or six miles, through the woods, 
as we stood upon the mountain. 


On Monday morning at an eerly hour some of 
our party arose to cook breakfast and make other 
preparations for anearly start. ‘The weather had 
been unusually favorable for a week past, and 
we every day entertained fears that the next 
might be overcast, and we looked with some anx- 
iety for the state of the weather on Monday, the 
day which we had set to spend upon the summits 
of the mountain. We looked out from our tents 
and saw the stars twinkle in the smiles of Jove 
and tenderness as they looked upon the ‘‘children 
of the wood.’’ The mountain winds were sleep- 


This first peak was named, by Miss Almira Low- 
der, Mt. Alma. We next towards 
what had been called “the chimney”’ from its up- 
right form, which was neaz by towards the south- 
west, and of an elevation of about thirty feet 
above Mt. Alma. Our party all collected in the 
ravine at the foot of the chimney, and sat down 
to rest before ascending. ‘This cut between the 
peaks is but a few feet wide at the botiom where 
we found a soft grassy bed to rest upon in the 
warm sun. This gorge led by a precipitous de- 
scent to the south down to Avalanche Brook, but 
too precipitous to be fullowed by the mountaineer; 
while as near by on the north an almost perpen- 
dicular path-way worn by the falling rocks led 
nearly two thousand feet to the bottom of the 
Basin. All the peaks from the lowest to the 
highest are in a curving line forming an almost 
perpendicular wall around the south side of the 
Basin. The north and inner side of this wall is 
composed of solid ledge being too steep for any 
fragments of rocks to find a resting-place, as is 
also the case with the peaks, exeept the first, 
while the southern and outer side of the wall is 
made of piled up fragments of rocks that have 
tumbled from above when the whole was thrown 
up from the bowels of the earth. Miss Esther 
Jones was to be first to ascend the chimney, which 
with some help &. accomplished and named it 
Mt. Etna. We then brought up the rear till the 
whole party sat down together upon the top of 
Mt. Etna about 10 A. M. Our most difficult 
climbing was now over, but it was yet to be 
known whether we could cross the narrow passes 
that led around to the next peaks, the first of 
which was about equal in height to Mt. Etna and 
one-quarter mile distant. Miss Martha Mason 
led the way and we soon came to where the ridge 
or wall was but a few feet over and in some 
places but a few inches (six or eight at most) 
with no possible stepping place but upon this 
narrow top. In some places the top of the 
ridge was composed of a single rock stand- 
ing edgewise a few inches thick in its up- 
right, native bed, when its brother fragment 
left it alone to find the next resting-place 1,000 
feet below. Across these narrow passes the 
| Basin winds strike in a focus being converged by 
the wings of the mountain. But the winds were 
only stirred enough to make our step light and 
our heart thankful when we reached the next 
summit at half past ten A. M., which was named 
Mt. Lawrence. The next and highest peak of 
all was still onward in this curving linea half 
mile distant and between 500 and 1000 feet high- 
erup. This peak belonged, according to our ar- 
rangement, to Miss Caroline Eastman, of Brad- 
ford. It was amusing to see her, while we sat 
upon Mt. Lawrence, with a single companion 
like children walking upon a crooked rail or stone 
fence “up hill.’’ This highest peak was named 
Mt. Cario. Our party all collected again on Mt. 
Cario at 12 M., and from thence Mrs. Keep with 
Miss Jones and myself went on to the last peak 
one-third of a mile to the north-west, and a little 
less in height than Mt. Cario, where we arrived 
a little before 1 P. M., and named the peak Mt. 
Moriah. 

By this time some of the party began to call 
pretty earnestly for water, and one of our men 





ing, the surge of the forest was low, and as the 
eastern sky was lit up with the dawn of day the 
old man of the mountain had no frown upon his 
brow; noteven the sound of a restless breath 
came from the cradle of storms, the deep Basin 
behind the summits. The only sound was the 


murmur of the waterfall and the perpetual echoes | 


from distant cliffs. In the clear morning air we 
called to rock, mountain and Jake, and all were 
ready to make reply. Our spirits were gay, our 
hopes bright and strong that another day of sun- 
shine would favor our walk upon the higher places 
ot the earth where no foot of better halves had been. 
While selecting a few necessary articles from our 
luggage, we matured our plans for the day. 
There were five distinct peaks to be ascended 
and named, none of which had ever been ascend- 
ed by any female except the first and lowest, 
which is said to have been ascended by Mrs. E. 
Oaks Smith and her friends a few days previous. 
Each lady of our party then had a peak that she 
called in anticipation herown. About sunrise we 
crossed the brook, and then began to climb the 
mountain in a diagonal direction toward the slide 
through a stinted growth of white birch. This 
slide extends a half mile from Avalanche Brook 
to the top of the Horse-Back and is generally 
used as a path up through what would be impass- 
able branches. ‘These fantastic shaped shrubs 
were carried down in the slide about thirty years 
ago which reaches nearly above them. It is dif. 
ficult to give an idea of this stinted growth that 
seems to he kept down by the winds more than 
by the coldness of the climate. A belt of this 
growth extends around the mountain at a certain 
height next to the cranberry region. 
will only permit them to grow to a level with the 
tops of the rocks, so that at a little distance the 
whole surface looks smooth and green like a large 
hill pasture where flocks and herds might feed 
and sport undisturbed. But how great the change 


when one attempts to walk upon the grassy lawn. 


In some of the upper sections of this growth there 
are places where the strongest man could not get 
a single mile inaday. ‘The slide that affords a 
path up through this growth and which may be 
seen in a clear day from the southern part of the 
State, is from three to six or eight rods wide; and 
the ascert is on an angle of degrees from forty- 
five tosixty. The prospect of the country below 
is the most pleasing as we ascend this slide on ac- 
count of the perpetual change and variety that is 
seen as we go up. In the outset we seem to have 
full view of the country and of all its features— 
of hills, vales, rivers and Lakes, but every rod of 
progress gives new features to the whole. Lesser 
hills, lakes and meadows are coming in sight at 
almost every step. We were now ebout half way 
up theslide at7A.M. By this time the country 
below us was covered with an unbroken fleece of 
white clouds extending apparently from the foot 
of the mountain to the sea shore from east to 
west as far as the wings of the mountain would 
let us see. We seemed to be above the common 
level of these white feathery piles, so as to over- 
look to a great distance the whole and see the 
efiect of the sunshine upon them. It was a 
boundless, motionless sea of clouds below us, 
while over our heads not a mist obscured the sky 
nor frowned upon the mountain above us. We 
could see the distant peaks and our winding way 
thither. We had set 9o'clock A. M. as the time 
for reaching the top of the Horse-Back, but by 7 
some of our party were nearly there, and all of 
us at 8. From the top of the Horse-Back we 
turned to the left towards the peaks and reached 
the first about 9 A.M. We had understood from 
Mrs. Smith’s party that they had reached this 
peak, but the dangers of the way deterred them 
from any farther ascent, for the guide himself had 
never been farther. Thus far our climbing had 
been toilsome but not dangerous. I remember 
well when I and the same gentleman who was/ 
Mrs. Smith's guide made our first visit here, 
how our courage quailed at this same point when 
we looked to the dizzier heights above and be- 
yond. We looked for some memorials of our 
predecessors but found none about the summit of 
this peak. The mountain was stil clear of clouds, 
and we could look from this point to all its peake, 
spurs and deep gorges, and count the six lakes in 


winds, that are the principal danger of further ad- 


The winds | 


went down tothe westward of Mt. Moriah in 
| quest of a spring. At this moment, tov, the fog 
' get in so close that we feared he would lose him- 
| self as well as the water, and I followed on leav- 
‘ing the ladies at the peak. After going nearly 
| half a mile towards the spring and calling for my 
predecessor without answer, J came to a hollow 
|rock that had several gallons of water in it. 
Having no other dish and feeling that time was 
| precious, I filled my hat in haste to return. At 
‘this moment my companion came up and drank 
| freely from the rock that had held its waters for 
jour use. When I came back to our party at the 
| peak, my hat full of water had nearly leaked out, 
| but enough remained to give them a taste, which 
| they said was sweet, and drank up while my com- 
| panion was coming up with some more ina bottle. 
| We then built a monument under which Mrs. 
Keep deposited her name, the date of her visit, 
| and the name of the peak. We then came back 
to Mt. Cario where our party again collected for 
'alunch and drink of water from the rock. The 
| wind was now blowing, the fog quite dense, and 
| it was said a few flakes of snow had been seen, 
| yet in the lee of the rocks it was quite comforta- 
| ble. Here beneath the monument on Mt. Carib 
| we deposited the names of our party and date of 
| our visit in a bottle sealed. We found on this 
| peak some memorials of other visitors; such as 
flint and shot that indicated a hunting party, but 
/no tracks of “tiny feet’ nor any indication of 
‘their presence. We had some fears how it wonld 
be on the narrow passes on our way down with 
the wind blowing; but thought that the necessity 
of getting home might increase our courage. 
Before leaving we will try to give a more gen- 
| eral idea of the appearance of the mountain in its 
natural structure. It is something and perhaps 
worth an effort to get the view which the moun- 
tain affords of the surrounding country from Cana- 
| da to the sea shore, and from New Brunswick to 
New Hampshire, including in the view under the 
most favorable circumstances the entire State, 
though only the highest portions of the western 
part of it. The lakes connected with Penobscot 
waters can be seen most of them from the first 
| peak. When upon the farther peaks, Moose- 
head, Chepancook and Aliguash lakes are seen in 
the west and northwest, and altogether as they 
are scattered through an almost shroudless forest, 
the vastness of the solitude is indeed grand, but 
not to be compared with the giandeur of the 
structure itself. ‘The reader has perhaps followed 
us on our climbing, winding way, partly around 
the deep Basin. Down a little way from the 
highest peaks to the westward the mountain 
makes off in branches or spurs of high table 
lands containing thousands of acres, smooth and 
mossy. ‘To the north and east the curve contin- 
ues till it almost surrounds an area of 200 acres 
or more, called the Basin. In the bottom of this 
Basin are six lakes which supply the water for 
Basin Brook. The surfaces of these lakes are 
on an elevation of about half the whole perpen- 
dicular height of the mountain. The surround- 
ing walls must be about 2000 feet high and so 
steep that there cannot be more than one or two 
places where they can ever be scaled. They are 
composed of solid ledge, being wo steep for 
broken fragments; while the whole area of the 
bottom is strown over with vast piles of broken 
granite, from the size of alarge house to blocks 
a foot square, all strown in wild, promiscuous 
heaps, just as they came from the surrounding 
walls when the whole was shaken by an Almighty 
hand. This isthe house of nymphs, in sun- 
shine, or the abode of more than imaginary 
fairies in a tempest. And. ata little distance, as 
it is seen down at the lake where the clouds form 
and come whirling out of this great watery crater, 
we have vo wonder that the Indians have thought 
that somebody lived there more than Gov. Nep- 
tune. One of the most furious thunder storms 
with rain and incessant flashes of lightning that I 
ever knew, was in this direction in the dead of 
wioter. On the north of the Basin the mountain 
rises to another peak, about equal in height to Mt. 
Alma, called Mt. Tom. On the north of Mt. 
Tom there is another deep gorge, we believe, yet 
anexplored, but is said to be a great place for 
rolling rocks to make the monotain shake. One 
might be three days on the peaks and spurs and 
in the gorges of the mountain, and then want to 





This is the common feeling that visitors have 
when they leave. Since our party returned, an- 


Sabbath Reading. 





other from Lincoln of over twenty men went on, 
and upon Mt. Cario built a monument as high as 


they could reach with rocks, and then the ®tr0Mg-}14,1 sisue ig mot like this dall clime of oure, 


est man upon the top took each other one of the 
party one ata time upon his shoulders. From 
Mt. Cario we started about 2 0r3 P.M. Ov our 
return, and by the time we got across the passes 
and down the side of Mt. Etna, we found ourselves 
somewhat experienced in walking the fence. 
Two of our party came down before us to the 
Horse-Back, 1000 feet below the first and lowest 
peak, for the purpose of picking cranberries. 
While thus engaged, before we reached, they 
found where a camping fire had been previously 
built, and evident signs that a tent had been spread 
for the night. Near by was a bottle containi.g 
the cards of Mrs. E. Oaks Smith and her party, 
and also a letter directed ‘‘to the pilgrims of Ka- 
tahdin,”’ of which the following isan exact copy, 
the original being now replaced where it was 
found. This letter we publish verbatim, as the 
party wished and we promised at the time it was 
found and read. 
Top or Mount Katanpin, . 
Aug. 11th, 1849. 

O thou, whosoever thou art that shall next pen- 
etrate to this grand and solitary region, we give 
thee kindly greeting in the name of the Good 
Father, our Maker and Preserver, for surely Ka- 
tahdin is worthy to be the footstool of the Eternal, 
and here should the heart be lifted up: and as 
touching this our mission we desire to say a few 
words with that modesty that beseemeth our sex. 

Whereas, some achieve greatness and some 
have greatness thrust upon them, and it is the 
privilege of man to carve out his own career, 
whether in the council hall, the battle field or 
the varied walks of literature and art; while wo- 
men are doomed for the most part to regard these 
as Pisgah heights overlooking to her an interdicted 
land; what wonder, then, that having achieved 
even an ordinary greatness she should be tena- 
cious of its honors; what wonder if by the exer- 
cise of courage and endurance beyond her sex 
she has been able to reach a point never before 
attained by any of her kind she should desire to 
secure the glory thereof, to magnify her office as 
it were. Know then that we the undersigned 
did, on the day above specified, reach to the 
highest point of Mount Katahdin; the first women 
who were ever here; the first and only women 
who have achieved the perilous and toilsome as- 
cent. And lestit should be thought we arrogate 
too much to ourselves, we must acknowledge our 
indebtedness to the manly aid of David Mosman, 
Esq., and the most efficient and careful pioneering 
of our guide, Mr. James H. Haines, who certainly 
bore unwonted hardship in providing for our com- 
fort as the unconscionable packs of each fully 
testified, and the aching shoulders therefrom we 
fear may bear painful witness. So much to the 
chance pilgrim. And now a word in particular. 
On our way hither it was more than once told us 
of a rash and boastful vow made by the Rev. Mr. 
Keep, that his wife should be the first woman 
that set footupon Katahdin. Inconsiderate man, 
thou shouldst have called to mind the excellent 
Seripture from which we doubt not thou hast 
often edified thy hearers, which runneth in this 

wise: **Let not him that girdeth on his armor 
boast like him that layeth it aside.” We doubt 
not the daintiness of the foot nor the pretty ambi- 
tion of its owner, but ours (of which we say 
nothing) is there before it, and while we sympa- 
thize with her disappointment we beg her to reap 
consolation from the thought we hope he bear our 
honors meekly, and never in all time leave any 
memories unworthy the lofty and hallowed asso- 
ciations of Katahdin. And now God bless you, 
and farewell! 

KF. Oaxs Smitru, New York. 

N.C. Mosmax, Bangor. 


P.S. A little before dark we all arrived in 
safety at the camp on Avalanche Brook—the 
next day to the lake, and Thursday night reached 
the Aroostook Road. Since our return two other 
parties of men, besides the Lincoln party, have 
been on from No.3 and Patten, making the 
number of visitors in all, fifty-nine the past sea- 
son. 

I may, perhaps, in this connection answer the 
inquiry so often made, whether ladies in general 
can visit the mountain! I can say, in short, that 
any can do it who have common health and abili- 
ty to walk, and with proper care it can be done 
with perfect safety. Whether it will be done 
with pleasure or whether it will be effort well 
spent, will depend upon the intellectual habits of 
the adventurer. If they go to do something that 
no one else has done or can do, they had better 
stay athome. If they go to ape the taste of cul- 
tivated minds, they had better stay at home. 
But if aside from all such considerations they wish 
to goto see what isto be seen for their own 
profit, there is no more difficulty in their going 
than there is in staying at home, and they will 
feel paid for the effurt. Probably thousands go 
to the White Hills moved by the current of pop- 
ular sentiment, that had better be washing dishes, 
and it will be likely to be so with pilgrims to 
Katahdin. We hope by another season that the 
advantages for getting there will be facilitated so 
as to save carrying luggage, and perhaps to afford 
means of riding through the woods. Twenty 
dollars at most would fix the path for such a use. 





“Setumnc Orr.’ One of the generous, dis- 
interested, sacrificing gentlemen had stuck upon 
every other pane of glass ‘‘Selling off—no reason- 
able offer refused—must close on Saturday.” 
This man once offered himself as bail, or security 
in some case which was brought before a magis- 
trate. The magistrate asked him if he was worth 
two hundred pounds. 

‘Yes sir,’’ he replied. 

**But you are about to remove, are you not!’’ 

“No, sir.” 

“Why, you write up, ‘Selling off.’ ’’ 

“Yes, every shop-keeper is selling off.’’ 

‘*You also say, ‘No reasonable offer will be re- 
fused.’ ”’ 

**Why, I should be very unteasonable if I did 
refuse such offers.”’ 

“But you say, ‘Must close Saturday.’ ”’ 

“To be sure; you would not have me open on 
Sunday, would you!” 

A curious scheme this to entice if not to entrap, 
the unwary. 





* Leavine orr Scuyapps.”” “ Vell, den, 
Honnes, I tells you how to do. You go and 
puy un parrel of viskey, un take it hum, and 
put a foshet in it, und vhenever you vant un 
echnapp, go und traw it, und shust so much vis- 
key as you traw off der foshet, shust so much 
vater you poor into der parrel ; you see you haf 
alvays a full parrel of viskey ; only directly, 
pooty soon, after a vile, it coom veaker und 
veaker, und at lasht you have noting put a parrel 
of vater; den you vant no more use vor viskey, 
und you jine der demberanche. _[N. 0. Pic. 


A Joxe. The Nashville Convention has ad- 
journed to meet again, “* six weeks after the ad- 
journment of the present Congress.’” The Bel- 
fast Journal says they might have sung with 
great propriety the song, “* When shall we meet 
again !”’ 

Census pocuments. The packages of census 
documents to be distributed amongst the 
shals and assistants, will weigh about 
peunds. The schedules alone will consume sev- 














vancement were still sleeping in their caverns, 


go again with a week's provisions to explore. 


era] thousand reams of paper. 


All, all is brightness there; 

A sweeter influence breathes about its bowers, 
And a far milder air. 

No calin below is like that calm above, 

No region here is like that realm of love; 
Earth’s softest spring ne’er shed so soft a- light; 
Earth’s brightest summer never shone so bright. 


That sky is not like this sad sky of ours, 
Tinged with earth’s change and care; 

No shadow dims it, and no rain-cloud lowers ; 
No broken suoshine there! 

One everlasting stretch of azure pours 

Tis stainless spleacor o'er tho-e sinless shores; 
Por there Jehovah ahines with heavenly ray, 
There Jesus reigns, alispensing endless day. 


The dwellers there are not like those of earth, 

No mortal stain they bear ; 

And yet they seem of kindred blood and birth: 
Whence and how came they there? 

Earth was their native soil; from sin and shame, 
Through tribulation, they to glory came ; 
Bond-slaves, delivered trom sin’s crushing load, 
Brands plucked from burning, by the hand of God. 


Those robes of theirs are not like those below ; 

No angel’s half so bright? 

Whence came that beauty, whence that living glow, 
Whence came that radient white? 

Washed in the blood of the atoning Lamb, 

Fair as the light these robes of theirs became ; 

And now, all tears wiped off from every eye, 

They wander where the freshest pastures lie, 
Through all the nightless day of that unfading sky. 








Written for the Maine Farmer. 
Selfishness. 


That most persons are actuated in some meas- 
ure by feelings of selfishness, cannot be doubted ; 
and that some persons possess more of it than 
others, will be readily admitted. Some contend 
that selfishness, to 4 certain extent, is perfectly 
natural and right; but, if we understand the 
term to mean a want of due regard for others, 
and an inordinate regard to, or pursuit of one’s 
own interest, it is believed that few persons who 
regard the moral Jaw as a rule of action, will 
contend that much of it is needful, but on the 
contrary will admit it to be opposed to the golden 
rule of doing to others as we would that they 
should do to us. That selfishness is productive 
of much evil is too evident to require a labored 
argument to prove. 

Let two neighbors adopt the rule of doing as 
they would be done by, in all their intercourse 
with each other, and we should not hear from 
either any thing like backbiting, scandal or injus- 
tice under any other name; but considering 
each other as brethren, they would strive to ben- 
efit each other—thus doing the will of God and 
fulfilling the end of their creation. 

Some may doubt the possibility of living in 
this world free from selfishness and other kindred 
passions ; yet, by following the precepts of Him 
whose mission was to redeem the world, this 
noble and desirable attainment may be realised. 

A Constant Reaper. 





How to do Good. 

A quaint writer, gives a short and easy method 
of doing good, which wil] be as effectual as could 
be adopted. He says: ‘‘Why do you begin to do 
good so far off! This isa ruling error. If you 
do not love your wife, do not pretend to such love 
for the people of the antipodes. If you let some 
family grudge, some pecadillo, some undesirable 
gesture, sour your visage towardsa sister or a 
daughter, pray cease to preach beneficence on a 
large scale. Begin not next door, but within 
your own door, with your next neighbor, wheth- 
er relative, servant or superior. Account the 
man you meet, the man you are to bless. Give 
him such things as you have. **How can I make 
him or her happier! This is the question. If 
advice will do it, give advice. If chastisement 
will do it, give chastisement. Ifa look, a smile, 
or warm pressure of the hand, or tear will do it, 
give the look, smile, hand ortear. But never 
forget that the happiness of our world is a moun- 
tain of golden sands, and that it is your part to 
cast some contributary atom every moment.”’ 
There is as much philosophy and sound morality, 
beautifully expressed in these few words as there 
is in a volume of sermons. Let every one prac- 
tice the rule laid down, and see how soon the op- 
portunities for doing good will present themselves 
—how much more satisfaction he will feel in him- 
self—how much better he will be satisfied with 
the world and the world with him. The common 
duties of life are those which are most ofien pass- 
ed over with inattention; and yet the whole hap- 
piness of our lives, and those connected with us, 
depends essentially upon their performance. They 
show the true temper of our virtue, and as they 
are well or badly performed, promote or destroy 
that peace or perfect satisfaction of mind in which 
true happiness consists. 


Religious Retirement. 

Religious retirement takes off the impression 
which the neighborhood of evil example has a 
tendency to make upon the mind. The world, 
my friends, is not in general a school of virtue, 
it is often the scene of vanity and vice. Corrupt- 
ed manners, vicious deeds, evil communications, 
surround us on every side. 

To avoid the pollution with which the world is 
infected, to keep off the intrusion of vain and 
sinful thoughts, enter into thy chamber, and shut 
thy duors around thee. There the wicked cease 
from troubling, there the man who is wearied of 
the world is at rest. There the glare of exter- 
nal objects disappears, and the chains that bound 
you to the world, are broken. There you shut 
out the strife of tongues, the impertinences of 
the idle, the lies of the vain, the scandal of the 
malicious, the slanders of the defamer, and all 
that world of iniquity which proceeds from the 
tongue. In this asylum thy safety dwells. To 
thy holy retreat, an impure guest dares not ap- 
proach. Enjoying the blessed calm and serenity 
of thy own mind, thou hearest the tempest raging 
around thee, and spending its strength; the ob- 
jects of sense being removed, the appetites which 
they excited, depart along with them. The scene 
being shifted, and the actors gone, the passions 
which they raised, die away. (Logan. 


Bap Examptes. Bad examples cannot hurt 
one that makes ever so little use of his reason; 
neither the quantity nor number of those that 
gave them, are authentic enough to recommend 
them. Grandeur of place does not take away the 
infamy of them, and custom cannot permit what 
is contrary to reason and justice. 


Love. Love is the weapon which Omnipo- 
tence reserved to conquer rebel men, when all { 
the rest have failed. Reason he parries; fears he 
answers blow for blow; future interests he meets 
with present pleasure; but love, that sun against 
whose melting beams winter cannot stand, that 
soft subduing slumber, which wrestles down the 
giant,—there is no one human being in a million 
whose clay heart is hardened against Love. 
(Tupper. 


Grief ennobles. He who has not suffered can 




















never have thought or felt. 





He that does good for good’s sake see ¥ neither 


praise nor reward, though sure of both at last. 





The eonduet of another is frequently but the 





echo of onr own. 


| Agricultural Iinplements, Water street, at the foot of Court 
16 
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CHAPIN’S 


ATMOSPHERIC CHURN, 
Patented May 9, 1848, 

S THE BEST CHURN ever offered to the Farmers of 
Maine. This fact was fully tested during the past sen- 

son, by some of the most experienced dairymen in the 

County of Kennebec, and conceded to be the most perfect 

machine for batter making in ave. 

It operates on the rotary principle, with aetinple bucket 

attachment, for the purpose of raising the cream nearly 

to the top of the churn, and diecharging it through the air 

therein admitted, and mingling the atmospheric air at 

each revolution of the arms, with the cream, thus faecili- 

tating the production of the butter. 

Persons derirous of providing themselves with churns 

this senson, will find it to their advantage to parehase this 

kind in preference tu any other, whether in regard to quel: | 

ity or price. 

These charns ure made of saperior stock, and in the 

best manner—are easily cleaned—charn quick, and with 

leas labor than any churn in use, and warranted to give 

cutire sati«faction. 

A few town «nd county rights to the Patent, will be | 

disporod of at reasonable rates. 

A liberal discount will be made to those who buy Charns 

to sell again, from whom orders are solicited. 

1 GARFIELD, Manufictarer and denier in Ploughs and | 


street. 


Atigusta, April, 1650. 
HONEY! HONEY!!! 
Willinm R. Kelsey's Alternating Bee Hi, ¢! 

PATENTED MAY %th, 1846. 

NTIRELY NEW PRINCIPLES IN THE MANAGE- 
MENT OF BEES. These Hives are constructed up- 

on Natural Princip/es, and combine the following advan- 
tages:—The bees are ensily hived in them, it never be- 
comes necessary to kill off the swarms, honey can at all 
times be taken away when it can be spared by the swarms, 
or can be added for the susteuance of the late ones. Young 
swarms can be taken away at the proper periods, and put 
inte other hives, when they go to work without the trou- 
ble of swarming or hiving, while main swarms are never 
disturbed in their operations. The swarms are entirely 
protected from robbery by neighboring bees and from mice 
and insects, they can be handled with perfect safety, and 
always living and breeding in new honey-comb. are kept 
entirely healthy, and young swarms are always fully de- 
welepall The eggs or embryo of the bee moth or miller, 
cannot hatch or mature around these hives, and therefore 
the bees are entirely protected from the ravages of that 
destructive enemy, while the Alternating Principle 
is such that the bees are kept indastrious the whole season 
through, by having plenty of room te work in. They have 
been thoroughly tested by actual use, by over 20,000 
Extensive Bee Culturists, under the direction of the 
Inventor, and all the swarms and their increase are now 
and will remain as good as new young swarms. Ample 
directions accompany each hive, giving full instructions for 
the management of bees, which are so simple that any 
person with ordinary capacity and attention cannot fail to 
be successful in their management and colture. They are 
sold very cheap, and all farmers or other persons who keep 
bees, or wish to enter into that profitable culture, will find 
these hives all that can be desired. 
For individual rights in the towns of Augusta, Sidney, 

Monmouth, Readfield, Winthrop, Leeds, Wayne, Mt. Ver- 
non, Favette, Belgrade and Vienna, in Kennebec county, 


——————<———— 
FLOUR. FRESH FLOUR. 
GARDINER FLOUR MILLA, 
HE subscriber has just received hie Spring stock of 
Wheat, anu has constantly for sale at the Mille, Gar 
DINER MILLS SUPERFINE FAMILY FLOUR, ‘4, de 
EXTRA do. do., made from the best of Wheat selected 
expressly for his use by one of the best judges of Graiy * 
New York. The above brands of Flour are too well know, 
and appreciated by lovers of good brend, to need any ete 
ther recommendation from the subscriber, who wil! o 
ony that those who use thie Flour may et al/ times depend 
upon having a SUPERIOR ARTICLE , 
Also for sale, as above, “City Mille Superfine Flour » 
toude trom cheaper Wheat. This Flour is warranted equal 
fo any of the common brands of New York Flour, and so 
to be made from BOUND WHEAT, and to Le Freeh 
Ground and Full Weight, and will be sold very Jo for 
cash 4 , 
Family and City Mills Flour for sale as above, put up in 
neatly stamped bags, containing 4, 4, and § bbl; also, the 
usua) varietios of feed, ali at very low prices 
W. M. VAUGHAN 

Gardiner, May 21, l#5e. . ay 2 
To the Hon. Judge of Probate for the Co. of Kennebec. 
4: undersigned Guardian of Ectes Mooens, Hay 

wat Manta Mooens, and Jabez 8. Movers, inin,., 
and children of Jape 8. Mooens, inte of Vienna, deces, 


ed, represcute that said miners are *eeized and PORReEsed nf 
certain real estate situated in Vienun, and described , 
follows, to wit; —An undivided two. thirds of the hea “ 
stend of their late tather- -nleo, an Undivided sixth part ¢ f 
a grivt-mili—niso, two-thirds of pew No. §. in 1p, les 
Chapel, Vienna—and that the interest of said minors w 


be best promoted by a ssle of snid real estate, nnd phe pre 

ceeds thereof secured on interest. He further represents. 
that an advantageous offer bas been made to him for said 
real extate, and that the interest of all persons concerned 
will be best promoted by an immediate acceptance of 1h, 
same. He therefore prays that he may be authorized 1, 
accept enid offer and well enid real estate to the Bereve 
making the same, without giving public notice therecs 
NATHANIEL GRAVES 


COUNTY OF KENNEBEC, 88.—41 a Court of pr, 
bate held at Amgusta, on the last Monday of Jun, 
1850. , 


On the Petition aforesaid, Oxperep, That poticn 
he given by publishing a copy of thie petition wi) 
thie order thereon, three weeks successively in 1 
Maine Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, thot » 
persons interested may attend on the 4th Monday of Aye 
next, at the Court of Probate then to be holden in ao. 
gusta, and shew cause, if any, why the prayer of «ni 
tition should not be granted. Such notice to be given be 
fore enid Ceurt. D. WILLIAMB., Judge 
Copy of the petition and order thereon. 
Attest—Wwa. R. Swit, Register. 26 


a 
, pe. 


To the Honorable Judge of Probate for the County 
of Kennebec. 
HE undersigned Gonrdian of Witttam HB. Buren of 





and in Piscataquis county; and for town rights in Frank- 
lin, Hancock and York counties, applicatien to be made to 
J.C. LANE or T. J. FOSS, at Lewiston Palis. 

March, 1850. ly13 








Titcomb’s Patent Compound Winter 


Augusta, minor and child of Mary ANN Buisn, jorte 
of Augusta, deceased, represents that said minor is seized 
and possessed of certain rea) estate situated in Vassalboro’ 
and described ns follows, to wit:—An undivided twen:, 
fifth part of the homestead farm of Wa. Busser, jure of 
Vuaenlboro’, decensed—and that the interest of said minoy 
will be best promoted by a sale of said real estate, ang 
the preceeds thereof secured on interest. He further rep. 
resents, that an advantageous offer has been made to him 
for suid real estate, and that the interest of all person, 
concerned wil] be best promoted by an immedinte ac. 


ceptance of the same. He therefore prays that he may 
be authorized te accept said offer and sell enid ren! stare 





BEE HIVE & PROTECTOR. 


proved to be, a perfect Winter Hive and Protector against 
rotbing bees. 

Without entering into details, it is enongh to say that 
the unparalleled success which has attended this Hive 


vince the most incredulous, that it is unequaled by any 
other that has been before the American people, for the 


winter; protecting them against rebbers, the bee-bug, and 


of stock 
Persous interested in the purchase ofindividual or town 


call at the store of DILLINGHAM & TITCOMR, Augus- 
ta; A. H. Howard, Hallowell; J. 8. Fillebrown, Readfield; 
where model* may be examined. 

Farminoton, April 30th, 1849. 


the public for general use. 
July, 1849. 


Hiram Bercner. 
ly29 


CLOTHING! 


Gentlemen's Furnishing Store, No. & Bridge's 
Block, Water street, Augusta. 


sisting of every variety and style of Garment, and made | 
equal to the best custom work. j 

The proprietors can assure their friends, patrons, and 
strangers, that the reputation this Establishment has so | 
long enjoyed, as being the best, surest, and cheapest place | 
to purchase Clothing, will be fully sustained. Unusual | 
pains have been taken the present season, and our assort- | 
ment is better adapted to the wants of the community | 
than that of any other Clothing Store, and our prices are | 
warranted to be as low or lower. 


ble manner. 
FURNISHING GOODS, of all kinds. 
May 1, 1850. 3m18 R. T. & J. 1. BOSWORTH. 


NOTICE. 


Brass, Copper and Tin Werk. 


Kettles, FURNACES fitted for heating buildings. 
BING done at short notwe. E. D. NORCROSS. 
Augusta, March 28, 1650, 14 


SEED! SEED! 





bushels Marrow Fat Pens, for sale b 
JOHN McARTHUR, No. 1 Market Sqr. 


HE paramount object in the peculiar constrnetion of | tice thereof. 
this Hive, was to make it what it has already been | 


the three seasons it has been in use, is euflicient to con- 


mauifold purposes of preserving the life of bees during the | 


moth or miller; the manufacture of honey, and the increase 


rights, within the county of Kennebec, are requested to | 


I hereby certify that I have examined the Bee Hive 
above referred to, tor which Stephen Titcomb, Esq., has | 
recently obtained a patent, and have been made acquaint- | 
ed with the great success with which it has been used for | 
the last two seasons. In my opinion it far surpasses any | j J HEREAS, a certain instrument, purporting to be the 
other Hive heretofore constructed, and I recommend it to | 


dre now realy at BOSWORTH'S Cloth, Clothing, and | June, 1850. 


vas ATTENTION of purchasers of Ready Made | KENNEBEC, SS.—<At a Court of Probate, held at 
Clothing, is invited to our very large stock, con- 


PIECE GOODS.—We have a very large assortment ot 
English, French, German aud American Fabrics, which 
we will make to order in the most approved and fashiona- 


HE subscriber continues to carry on Business at bis | 
OLD STAND, nearly opposite the KENNEBEC | 
HOUSE, where he is prepared to manufacture all kinds of 


He keeps on hand « good assortment of Tin Ware, Stove 
Pipe, STOVES, Sheet Iron, Zinc, Bathing Tubs, Copper | 
JOB- 


to the person making the same, without giving public no 
ARTHUR BLisu 
| 


| COUNTY OF KENNEBEC, 88.—At @ Court of Pro. 
bate held in Augusta,on the last Monday of June, 


| 1850. 

On the Petition aforesaid, Ordered, That notice he gives 
| by publishing x copy of this petition, with this order ther, 
lon, three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, a news 

paper printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 

attend ou the fourth Monday of July next, at the Cy 

of Probate then to be holden in Augusta, and show cause, 
| ifany, why the prayer of said petition should not be graut. 


jed. Such notice to be given before said Court 

D. WILLIAMS, Judes 
Copy of the petition and order thereon. 
Attest—Wwa. R. Suiru, Register 26 


| KENNEBEC, SS.—7'o the heirs at law and a 
interested in the estate of Joun Savace, late of Ay 


gusta, in said County, deceased, testate: 
GREETING 


il others 


last will and testament of said deceased, hese been 


| presented to me for Probate by Joserm W. Parrerson, 

| the Executor therein named— 

| You are hereby cited to appear ata Probate Court tobe 
y a 


THE SPRING AND SUMMER STYLES OF | holden at Augusta, on the 4th Monday of July, 1850, to 


show cause, if any you have, agaiuet the same. 

in Probate Court, at Augusta,on the jast Monday of 
D. WILLIAMB, Judge 
Atruecopy. Attest—Wwa. R. Smirn, Regisier 26 


Augusta, within and fer the County of Kennebec, 
on the last Monday of June, A. D. 1850. 
SLIZABETH BRACKETT, Adminietratrix on the Es. 


tate of Apraniam D. Bracket, late of Sidney, in 

said county, deceased, having presented her acconnt of » 
ministration of the Estate of snid deceased for allowance, 

and also having made application for allowance, as wi 

| ow, out of the personal estate of said deceased 

Onperep, That the said Adm’x give notice to 9»)! 
personsinterested, by cansing a copy of this order to be 
published three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, 
printed at Augusta, that they may appear ata Probate 
Court to be held at Augusta, in said county, on the ith 
| Monday of July next, at ten of the clock in the forenoon, 
and shew cause, if any they have, why the same should 


| not be allowed. 
} 
' 


D. WILLIAMB, Judge 
A truecopy. Attest—Wwa. R. Smitu, Register 26 


Ata Court of Probate held at Augusta, within and for 
the County of Kennebec, on the last Monday of June, 
4. D. 185%. 

Vy aeaaas, the Commissioners appointed to set out 

to Hannan C. Perrey, widuw of Isaac Peavey, 

late of Vassalbero’, in said Ca., deceased, her dower |p the 
real estate of which the said Isaac Pertey died seized 
have made return of their doings into the Probate Ofice 


200 BUS Herds Grass, 3000 Ibs. Northern Clover, 20 | Court to be held at Angusta on the fourth Monday of July 
~~ bushels Red Top, 10 bushels Foul Meadow, 25 | next, at ten o'clock, forenoon, and show cause, if any they 


in said Connty: 

Orveren, That notice be given to the heirs at law and 
| all others interested in snid estate, by publishing this order 
| three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, a news)s- 
| per printed in Augusta, that they may appear ata Probate 
| have, why the report of said Commissioners should net be 
| accepted. D. WILLIAMS, Judz¢ 





following places and times, viz: — 


On the first and fourth Mondays of March. 

On the second and fourth Mondays of April. 

On the second and fourth Mondays of May. 

On the second and fourth Mondays of June. 

On the second and fourth Mondays of Jaly. 

On the second and fourth Mondays of August, 
On the third and fifth Mondays of September. 
On the second and fourth Mondays of October. 
Or the second and tourth Mondays of Nevember. 
On the second and fourth Mondays of December. 
On the second and fourth Mondays of January. 
On the first and fourth Mondays of February. 


Monday of June, at 10 o'clock A. M. 


o’clock A. M. 
January 28, 1850. 


CARPENTER & CO’S 
BEC 


DANIEL WILLIAMS, Judge. 
U6 









KENNE AND BOSTON 
a aD 


Pe Seo 
DAILY EXPRESS! 
a & CO. now Runa DAILY EXPRESS 
om 
Augusta, Hallowell, Gardiner, Richmond, 
and Bath, Via Pertiand, 

Leaving Office ac AUGUSTA, at 9 o'clock A.M. They 
will also lexnve, per 
Stmr. Ocean, every Monday and Thursday, 
Leaving Office at AUGUSTA, at 1 o'clock P. M. RE- 
TURNING—Will leave Office, Rail Road Exchange, 
Court Square, BOSTON, DAILY, at 4 o'clock P.M; 
and by STEAMER OCEAN every Tuesday and Fri- 
day at 6 o’clock P. M. 
Prompt and Persenal Attention will be given te the 
Buying and Selling of Merchandize, Collection and 
Payment of Drafts, Notes, &c. Lurge and Small Pack- 
ages of Merchandize Trensported with Speed and at REA- 
BONABLE RATES. Business can be Transacted in Port- 
Jand and in al) the towns between that place and Boston, 
on the line of the Eastern Rail Road. 
Old Countrymen can be supplied with BILL® OF EX- 
CHANGE ON LIVERPOOL, for amounts of £1 and op- 


wards. 

Offices and Agents<-EDWARD FENNO, ducus- 
ta; MASTERS, SMITH & ©O , Hal/owel!; B. SHAW 
CO., Gardiner; DAVIS BLANCHARD, 2p. Richm 3 
SAWYER & MAGOUN, Bath; A. L. STANWOOD, 
Brunswick; LONGLEY & CO., Portiand; JOHN R. 
HALL, Rail Road Exchange, Court Square, Boston. 

Augusta, April, 1850. 16 


CUTTING & CO’S 
Boston & Kennebec 


ser" EXPRESS! 


. —_ “ 


[= OFFICE 1 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
> Bey ss TUESDAY and FRIDAY at 6 o'clock 
Bath. Gardiner, Hallowell. Augusta and Wa- 
terville, and all the Intermediate Towns 
on the Kennebec River 
RETURNING—Leaves the above named places for 
power yh ORY eee eC ee acess; dlivet 
att it to any 
valuable Doce tency, Bundles, Boxes, Bales, &c.; Col- 
lect Bills, Notes, Dratts, &c., in all the above named 
ENT S.—J. L. LIBBY, 7 State street, Boston; 3. 8. 
AGbTT gam, GM. ATWOOD, Gardiner; 2. BEE- 
MAN, Hallowe/l; A. GAUBERT, Augusta; J. 4. PAINE, 
Waterville. 16 
FLAGQ’S LINE OF PACKETS, 
Between Augusta, Hallowell and Boston. 
ely Line of Packets will run be- 
the 














tween Augusta, Hallowell and Boston, 
present season, as follows: 

One of the following vessels will leave 

FLAGG’S WHARF, AUGUSTA, and the 

on North Bide of LONG WHARF, BOSTON, every 

SATURDAY, during the ensuing season. 

Schooner ADVENT, 3. Kimpact, Master. 

« ODD FELLOW, J. Rowse, “ 

“ GAZELLE, T. R. Poot, « 


“ ARNO, (new, 8. a « 
ty These vessels will take steam up and down the river 


: 
Refer to J. Bases & Co., A. A. Birrvues, J. D. Pierce 
and N. Fi.aceG, Augusta. 14 Augusta, April, 1850. 


CART WHEELS. 









Augusta, Oct. 7, ait H. D. BU 








sca = 
NOTICE OF PROBATE COURTS. | — 
HE COURTS OF PROBATE in and for the COUN- TOTICE is hereby given thet the subscribers have 
TY OF KENNEBEC, trom and after the first day of | 
March next, wil] be holden, till otherwise ordered, at the | testanent of Newsmiaw Prerce, late of Monmovth, in 


At the Probate Office, in AUGUSTA, at 9 o'clock A. M., 


In WINTHROP, at the Winthrop House, on the first 


In WATERVILLE, at the Dwelling Honse of Cynvs 
Witciams, Esq., on the first Monday of July, at 10 





A trne copy. Attest—Wa. R. Suitu, Revister. 26 


ji— - —_ 


been duly appointed Executors of the last wil! «nd 


| the County of Kennebec, decensed, testate, and have un- 
| dertaken that trust by giving bend as the jaw directs 
All pereons, therefore, having Lemnede against the estate 
of said decensed are desired to exhibit the same for reitie- 
ment, and all indebted to said estate are reqnesied to make 
immediate payment to BELA PIERCE, 
June 24, 1850. 26 DANIEL PIERCE 


KENNEBEC, SS.—4t a Court of Probate, held at 4 
gusta, within and for the County of Kennebec, onthe 
last Monday of June, A. D. 1850. 

UGUSBTINE T. JONES, Administrator on the estate of 
Dante. Purser, late of China, in said cownty, 
deceased, having presented his ist accoant of administra 
tion of the Extate of said deceased, for allownnce 
Orperen, That the said Administrator give notice to a)! 
persons interested, by causing a copy of this order to be 
published three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, 
printed at Augueta, that they may appear at a Probae 

Court to be held at Augusta, in said county, on the 4th 

Monday of July next, at ten of the clock in the forenoen, 

and shew cause, if any they have, why the same should 

not be allowed. D. WILLIAMS, Judge 
A true copy. Attest—Ww». R. Suirn, Register. 26 
PAPER HANGINGS. 
UST RECEIVED, a large assortment, which wi!) be 
sold low fur cash, at ALONZO GAUBERT'S. 
Augusta, April 16, 1850. 16 


HORSE SHOEIN® AND 
) FARRIERING, 


HE subscribers would respectmlly inform the citizens 

of Augusta, Hallowell and Gardiner, and the pubdiic 
enerally, that they continue to carry on the SHOEING 
Hsiness, at their old Stand on Water street a few rode 
above the Bridge—and trom 15 years’ experiencein the bu- 
siness, they feel themselves fully competent to Shoe ni! 
florses that have Pinched Feet, Quarter Cracks, Corns, 
Tender Heels, Fiat Feet, &c., and in a manner that wil! 
give ense to the Horses and perfect satisfaction to the 
owners. 
All Horses with the above defects will be Shod in the 
following manner: Brace, Convex, Single and Double Con- 
cave, Spring Heel, Plates, Tips and Lips, Interfering snd 
Snow Bal) Shoes; and all Horses that Interfere or Over- 
reach, will be warranted to be Shed so as to travel clear. 
ay Please call and try us. 4 
JOUN N. CLIFFORD, 
JOSEPH W. leacmmer 7% 

t 





Augusta, October, 1849, 
CALIFORNIA TRADE. 

ASH, DOORS and WINDOW FRAMES, in large 
uantities, at short notices, et a reasonable discount, 


can be had at the Sash, Door and Blind Factory of 
eae ee O. & E. W. WILLIAMSON. 
16 





Augusta, April, 1850. 


THE MAINE FARMER, 


PUBLISHED THURSDAY MORNINGS, 
By RUSSELL BATON, 


Oaice over Granite Bank, W ater St. Augusia 
EZEKIEL HOLMES, Editor. 


TERMS.—One dollar and seventy-five cents per annum 
ifpaid in advance; two dollars, if paid within the year 
two dollars and fifty cents, if payment is delayed beyoud 
the year. (7 Single copies, four cents 

ay Any person who will obtain six good subscribers 
sha)! be entitled to a seventh copy for one year. 

oy Advertisements inserted at the rate of ove dollar and 
twenty-five cents per square of twenty-five lines, for three 











insertions, and twenty-one cents for each subsequent in- 


AUTHORIZED sGENnTS. 
JOSEPH 8. PAGE, Trave..ine Acerr. 


BE. G. Buxton, N, Yarmo’th. 
ton, Detroit. 
ckfie!d. 





fumery, jor food by COPREN @ BLATCHFORD. 
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